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Arr. I. — The Authority of Jesus Christ, as a Religious 
Teacher. 


We should think it a sad thing, here and now," in a°commu- 
nity professedly Christian, and in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, to feel obliged to say a word in vindication of the Di- 
vine authority of Jesus Christ, as a Religious Instructer, if we 
did not believe that it is a part of the system of Divine Provi- 
dence, to permit, from time to time, objections and cavils 
against all revealed truth to be made, that thereby, this truth, 
by calling forth the efforts of its friends, should be the more 
fully and clearly established. As the atmosphere i Is purified 
by its storms, as the sea is kept healthful by its perpetual mo- 
tion, as genuine principle is fortified by opposition, and as all 
that is real in character is strenghthened by trial ; so we find 
the “Truth as it is in Jesus,” in every stage of its progress, 
has been more firmly established, through the blind instru- 
mentality of those who wittingly or unwittingly assail it. 
Irksome, then, as it may be to state anew positions that have 
been taken as established for ages, by the wisest and best men 
who have illustrated our common nature, and to reply again 
to objections which have been refuted a hundred times over, it 
is a task from which the Christian advocate should not shrink ; 
and he is cheered in the unwilling Jabor by the assurance, that 
if he be faithful to the precious truth with which he is intrusted, 
he need not fear for the result. 

It is also to be remarked, that it is incidental to the full en- 
joyment of the privilege of free discussion, that speculation 
should often run wild; that first principles should be con- 
tinually called in question ; that nothing should ever be 
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considered as established; that those who are not well 
informed should not be fully aware, that what seems original to 
them is quite stale to others; that some persons of an imagina- 
tive and dreamy turn of mind, and possessing small powers of 
ratiocination, should mistake resemblances for sequences, 
sparkling fragments of thought for argument, and fanciful and 
picturesque phraseology for eloquent discussion ; and that 
others, reckless, ambitious of notoriety, or smitten with the love 
of change, should aim at disturbing the time-hallowed founda- 
tions of human belief, and while 


* Most ignorant of what is most assured, 
* a * * 


Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” —— 


All this must be borne, for it is the price that must be paid for 
the inestimable boon of free utterance. It is to be regarded as 
a part of that exquisite system of compensations, which per- 
vades the whole system of Divine Providence, by which 
throughout, ‘‘ God hath set the one over against the other.” 

It is further to be remembered that in the same providence 
of God, it is only by the struggle of opinion with opinion, argu- 
ment with argument, system with system, mind with mind, that 
the truth can be elicited. ‘To see it in its entireness and puri- 
ty is the prerogative of God alone. While, then, in the inquiry 
before us, we intend, in all plainness and directness, to present 
those views which seem to us to be true and just, we are deep- 
ly conscious of our need of further light ; and while we may 
feel constrained to refer to what appear to us gross and mis- 
chievous mistakes, it will be with no intentionally unkind allu- 
sion to those who hold them; and it is our most earnest 
and sincere prayer, that from the conflict of opinions on this, 
and on all subjects, a light may be stricken out purer and 
clearer than is now enjoyed by the advocates of any. 

In endeavoring to ascertain the nature and degree of the 
authority that belongs to Jesus Christ, as a Religious Teacher, 
we shall confine ourselves, in this paper, to his own declarations, 
and to those of his immediate disciples and apostles, in their 
own unquestioned words, as recorded in the books of the New 
Testament. If any think that they have a higher source of in- 
formation than this, and one through whose aid they may sit 
in judgment over it and reverse it, the experiment and the re- 
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sponsibility are theirs ; the clear and undisputed language of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of his own accredited apostles, is deci- 
sive with us. When we wish to know who and what this 
Teacher was, it is enough for us, to sit like Mary at his feet, 
and “hear his words.” If we aresure that the words are real- 
ly his,— and of this, in the inquiry before us, there isno ques- 
tion,— then we must take them in their true and full import, 
unless we are willing to impute to him one of two shocking 
charges ; either, first, that of self-deception, or, second, that of 
an attempt to decetve others. At any rate, we say, that we 
‘‘have not so learned Christ,” and that we shrink with horror 
from both parts of the alternative. 

The inquiry, then, is plainly before us, —What does the un- 
questioned language of Jesus, and that of his earliest followers, 
who were taught by him, teach us concerning the nature and 
degree of his authority, as a Religious Teacher ? 

It teaches, we reply, according to our best apprehension of 
it, that Jesus Christ fulfils, in this relation, an office that has 
been committed to no other being. He claims to speak on the 
direct authority of the Infinite and Eternal God. This, we say, 
he claims, aot only as his high prerogative, but as his peculzar 
and distinctive prerogative. Other teachers may be wise to 
know, and skilled to instruct, and powerful to persuade ; but 
strictly speaking, they possess no authority. ‘Their counsels 
may be judicious, their exhortations powerful, their appeals 
subduing ; but they must rest entirely on their inherent force, 
and of this every individual who receives them must judge for 
himself. But Jesus claims, and it is claimed for him by those 
who were personally taught by him, to be heard on an author- 
ity above and beyond all this, on an authority above and be- 
yond that which belongs to any other individual, however gift- 
ed, however in advance of his species, however distinguished 
above his fellows in any respect; namely, on the express and 
specially delegated authority of none less, and none other, 
than the Infinite and Eternal God. When we listen to the 
seers and sages of ancient or of modern times, we may be in- 
terested, instructed, delighted; we may yield to that potent 
sway which genius always wields; we may rejoice that such 
lights are cast upon our pilgrim path in life ; —but still we justly 
claim the right which belongs to us as equal, though humbler, 
fellow men, to weigh their claims; to estimate the value of 
their instructions ; to receive or reject their counsels ; to ac- 
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cept or refuse their direction. But when Christ appears, he 
‘‘ speaks as one having authority,” and not as these scribes. Be- 
fore his presence all other instructers retire immeasurably into 
the back-ground. Heclaims to speak “as never man spake ;” 
with an authority, as we have said, above and beyond all others ; 
with an authority before which all lettered accomplishments 
are worthless, all human wisdom bows in deference, and all 
merely human authority stands abashed. If we admit his 
claims, we must receive his instructions with a child-like docili- 
ty, his precepts with grateful acquiescence, his assurances with 
an implicit faith, his commands with an unquestioning obedi- 
ence. Coming, as we thus believe he did, in a high and peculiar 
sense, from God; commissioned, as we thus believe he was, 
by God ; and speaking, as we believe he spoke, on the express 
authority of God; we receive his words as the words of God, 
and of none other than God. 

As this, then, is the great point to be established, we now 
proceed to adduce a sketch of the evidence by which it is sup- 
ported. 

And here we may first observe, that the infallible and dis- 
linctive authority of the teachings of Jesus is inferable from 
the high and peculiar relations in reference to men, which are 
ascribed to him in the Christian Scriptures. Thus our Saviour 
says of himself,* “all power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth.” If this be restricted, as it doubtless should be, to the 
great objects of his mission, certainly teaching must be included 
among them, since this was one of the component and very in- 
portant parts of this mission. So, too, ‘Teaching, in like manner, 
is included im certain other of these high and peculiar relations. 
Thus, for example, he is revealed to us as a Saviour. “ I am 
come,” said he, “to seek and save that which was lost.” 
Now so far asa salvation from ignorance and error was in- 
cluded in this assurance, and it enters essentially into the very 
idea of it,it must be wrought through the means of the in- 
fallible authority of his teaching. Again, he is revealed 
to us as our Master and Lord. Thus, said he, ‘One is 
your master, even Christ.” And so far as teaching important 





* The passages of Scripture, which we shall cite throughout this ar- 
gument, are so familiar, that we shall take leave to excuse ourselves 
and the printer from referring to chapter and verse. 
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truth is connected with this relation, and it plainly makes a 
very important part of it, so far Jesus claims for his teaching 
an authoritative character. From this reference, slight as it is, 
to the authority which is thus in general terms ascribed to him, 
and to that which he asserts over his followers in certain high 
relations, it is obvious that his instructions come to his followers 
fraught with an imperative and distinctive authority. His di- 
rections in every part of doctrine and duty are to be implicitly 
followed by them, because they are his. However strict or bur- 
thensome they may appear to us, his disciples, we have no 
alternative left, but that of obedience, or disobedience. And 
in like manner his declarations respecting our spiritual well-be- 
ing are to be received with fullest confidence, because they are 
his. However strange they may seem tous, however foreign 
from our accustomed habits of thought, we have no choice 
remaining, but to receive, or reject them. ‘There is no other 
alternative. 

But we are not left to infer the authoritative character of the 
teachings of Jesus from the relations in which he is revealed as 
holding towards man. We have in addition to this his direct 
assertions. ‘These are very numerous; but it must suffice to 
quote a few; and it is obvious that any single one, that is ex- 
plicit, is decisive of the question at issue. ‘Thus Jesus tells the 
Jews,— “my doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.” 
Again, “as my Father has taught me, 1 speak these things.” 
Again, “I have not spoken of myself; but the Father which 
sent me, he gave me commandment what I should say, and 
what I should speak; whatsoever I speak, therefore, even as 
the Father said unto me, so I speak.” And once again, for it 
cannot be necessary to multiply quotations to the same effect, 
“the words I speak unto you, I speak not of myself; but the 
Father that dwelleth in me ;” and in the same connexion he 
says, “the word which ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s 
which sent me.” ‘The plain import of all this is, we scarcely 
need to observe, that Jesus, disavowing all merely personal au- 
thority as a teacher, claims to be heard on the ground of a 
special inspiration, and direct commission from Almighty 
God. 

We next observe, that the manner of Christ’s teaching is in 
perfect keeping, or agreement with this high claim. ‘This manner 
is very peculiar. It is distinctively his own. He relies not on 
any of the usual modes of instruction, or of moral suasion. ‘There 
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is no formal annunciation of the object ofhis discourse; no regu- 
lar plan pursued ; no anticipation of objections ; no preparation 
to conciliate a favorable hearing; no cautious annunciation of 
positions and facts ; no clearing away of objections ; no array of 
arguments ; no wary compromise with known prejudices ; no 
appeal to the sympathies, or passions of his hearers ;— but he 
simply delivers his message, claims for it an unquestioning re- 
ception, as the very truth of God, leaves it to make its own way 
to the minds and hearts of his hearers, and calls upon them to 
receive or reject it, at their own proper peril. His language is, 
** it was said by them of old time,” referring to Moses and the 
Prophets, “thou shall not kill”; but “ I say unto you,’ — 

a very different thing, —I propound a much more accurate and 
high-toned system of duty ; thus claiming to be superior to. the 
most favored servants of God in former ages. So it is through- 
out. He demands to be heard, not on account of his wisdom, 
not on account of his acquisitions, not on account of his experi- 
ence in affairs, not on account of his power of persuasion ; — but 
simply on the ground, that he came fromm God, and was author- 
ized to speak, as God, to men. How sublime, how entirely in 
keeping with the high commission he claimed was this! It 
reminds us of the more direct utterance of the Eternal One, at 
the creation of the world, when he said, “ Light be, and light 
was.” 

In further confirmation of this remarkable and distinctive 
trait in the teaching of Christ, we observe that the impression 
obviously made on “the minds of his hearers was that of power, 
superhuman power. “ And it came to pass,” in the language 
of the Evangelist, at the close of Christ’s Sermon on the 
mount, “the people were astonished at his doctrine.” And 
why? Because “he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the Scribes.” ‘That is, he taught them as one to 
whom not only the interpretation of the law was committed, 
but as one to whom the enacting of it had been entrusted ; or, 
at least, as one whose expositions were authoritative. Well 
might they, who had been accustomed to hear nothing better 
than the idle disputes of the Scribes and Pharisees, concerning 
the outward rites and ceremonies of their law, “ be astonished ” 
at the simple grandeur of Christ’s teachings, and their irresisti- 
ble power to move, to persuade, to bend ‘their minds to obedi- 
ence. Again, at the village of Nazareth, ‘“ where he had been 
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brought up,” the very last place on earth where any one may 
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look fcr an over-favorable hearing, there and then, all, even his 
familiar associates and neighbors, “ bore him witness, and won- 
dered atthe gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth.” 
“The gracious words,” that is, the words so fitting and persuasive, 
so moving and powerful, that his hearers were willing to escape 
from their potent influence, by referring to the supposed humble 
origin of him from whom they proceeded ; for they asked, “is 
not this Joseph’s, the Carpenter’s son?” Again, they at Gali- 
lee, according to Luke, “were astonished at his doctrine, for 
his word was with power.” And, to quote one more example, 
when Judas, having received a band of men and officers, who 
went to apprehend him, as a felon, on the last dreadful night of 
his life on earth, “ with lanterns and torches and weapons,” 
and he, knowing theirerrand and anticipating their approach, 
went forth to meet them, and said, “lam he;” they —that 
is, these official tools of the public authority, these officers and 
soldiers, whose trade was in blood, and whose whole duty was 
an implicit obedience,— shrunk from the majesty and power of 
his address, and “ went back and fell to the ground.” And 
in like manner, too, when the Pharisees and Chief Priests, 
alarmed at his growing ascendency in the minds of the people, 
“sent officers to take him,” and they having returned with 
their errand unaccomplished, were impliedly rebuked by the 
question, ‘ why have ye not brought him?” their only excuse 
was, the overpowering mastery of his words; “ never,” said 
they, “ man spake like this man.” 

But whence came this authority, and why was the claim al- 
lowed ? Jesus Christ was, as to his whole appearance, a mere 
man, a very humble man, one destitute of all rank, standing, 
and influence in society, with no peculiar accomplishments or 
address, with no previous reputation to conciliate attention, 
with no array of followers to enforce his claims, with no earthly 
advantages of any kind to advance or secure his influence. 
How, then, shall we account for the peculiar authority of his 
teachings, an authority which he wielded with such resistless 
power, and which was thus willingly or unwillingly accorded to 
him? Well might his neighbors and townsmen ask, “ Is not 
this the Carpenter’s son? Is not his mother called Mary? 
and his brethren, James and Joses and Simon and Judas? 
And his sisters, are they not all with us? Whence then hath 
this man all these things?” Whence, indeed? What ac- 
count shall be given of this phenonenon ? It cannot be explain- 
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ed on any of the ordinarily known principles which operate up- 
on the human mind. Jesus himself gives us the reply, and it is 
the only sufficient one. It is that alone which meets all the 
circumstances of the case. It is that, at any rate, which his 
professed followers are bound to accept. And the answer is 
none other than was intimated by him in his reply to his towns- 
men, in which he refers to his prophetic character, and which, 
in numerous places elsewhere, he distinctly states, namely, that 
of miraculous works; works which none could do, unless God 
were with him, and which were the divine seal, visible to all 
men, that his mission and his message were divine. 

This brings us to the fourth position, in reference to the author- 
ity of Christ as a Teacher, which we distinctly and avowedly 
take, namely, that he rested this high and distinctive authority on 
those miraculous works, which “ none other man did.” Here, 
as in the other parts ofthe argument, we must confine ourselves 
to the selection of a few passages out of many, only observing 
here again, that any one, that is distinct and explicit from the lips 
of the Saviour, is as available in proof of the point at issue, as 
would be a thousand. ‘Thus Jesus virtually asserted his mir- 
acles to be a proof of his divine commission, by assenting to the 
observation of Nicodemus. “ We know,” said the latter, “that 
thou art a teacher sent from God, for no man can do these mir- 
acles that thou doest, unless God be with him.” Again, when 
John, who was in prison, “ had heard of the works of Christ, 
he sent two of his disciples, and said unto him, art thou he who 
should come ;” (that is, the Messiah expected by the Jews,) 
“or do we look for another?” Jesus made no direct reply, in 
words, to the inquiry, but simply answered, “Go and show 
John those things which ye do hear and see ; the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preached unto them.” Again, said Jesus to the Jews, who 
were asking for proof of his Messiahship, after proof enough, 
as it should seem, had been given, “I told you, and ye be- 
lieved not, the works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear 
witness of me.” Again, he says to them in answer to their 
cavils “ if I do not the works of my Father,” that is, the works 
which none but the Father, as the real agent can do, works, 
which therefore authenticate my Divine commission, if 1 do 
not these works, “believe me not. But if I do, though ye 


believe not me, believe the works, that ye may know and be- 
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lieve that the Father is in me, and I inhim.” And once more, 
and what can be more decisive than this? he said to his dis- 
ciples, in his parting words to them, and in reference to the 

ews who rejected him, “ If I had not done among them the 
works, which none other man did, they had not had sin; but 
now have they both seen and hated both me and my 
Father.” We close these citations here, because, if they 
be not sufficient to prove that Christ distinctly and emphati- 
cally appealed to his miracles in authentication of his divine 
authority, as a teacher sent of God, we know of no lan- 
guage thatcan do so; and with no unkind reference to the 
motives of others, we must say, that we cannot conceive of the 
state of mind of those, who can read the language of the Saviour 
on this point, and yet be led to any other conclusion. 

We have thus seen that Christ claimed to speak on the del- 
egated authority, and by the direct inspiration of Almighty 
God ; that his manner of Teaching was in entire consonance 
and in perfect keeping with the character of one thus divine- 
ly commissioned and inspired ; that the immediate effects pro- 
duced on the minds of those, whee received his instructions, were 
precisely such as were naturally to be expected from such a 
Teacher, and from such a teaching. We have used in this 
statement, it will be observed, the literal, the undisputed lan- 
guage of the Gospel record, and quoted none other than the 
very words of Jesus, and those of his immediate followers and 
cotemporaries, in regard to his claims. And what now is the re- 
sult of the inquiry? It is, as was intimated at the commence- 
ment of these remarks, plainly and irresistibly this ;— He is 
to be received, asa divinely inspired and a miraculously endow- 
ed Teacher of man in religious truth and duty, or he is to be 
rejected, as one who was deceived himself, or was designedly 
attempting to deceive others. There is nothing but this fearful 
alternative left. He was self-deceived, or he was a deceiver. 
But we cannot stop here. ‘The former part of this dilemma 
cannot be entertained for a moment. He must have known 
whereof he affirmed. He must have known, whether or not he 
held high, intimate, and peculiar communion with God. And 
he must have known especially, whether or not, when he spoke 
to the tempests, they obeyed his bidding ; whether or not 
diseases fled at his touch; whether or not the dead- rose 
to life at his command. He could not certainly be deceived 
in this; and the fearful alternative is, therefore, yet fur- 
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ther reduced to this more shocking form ; — Christ is to be re- 
ceived as a divinely commissioned Instructer of men, or he was 
apeceiver. ‘This is the simple issue that must be fairly met. 
There is no escaping from it. There is no middle ground 
where the inquirer can stand. If the Gospel Record “be re- 
ceived as essentially true, — and concerning this there can be 
no doubt with those, who claim to be Christians in any intelligi- 
ble sense of the word, and we are not dealing here with avow- 
ed infidels and scoffers ; — if the words and deeds of Jesus and 
his immediate followers, as recorded in the Gospel, be authentic, 
then we must take these as they are, and abide the issue. General 
reasoning is out of place here ; vague philosophizing is out of place 
here ; shreds and filaments of thought, however showy, are 
out of place bere; above all, the childich achievement of at- 
tempting to pull down the fabric of acknowledged truth, with- 
out substituting anything in its stead; the poor triumph of 
questioning what the many believe; a desultory but reckless 
warfare on that Joyal Faith, which myriads cherish in their in- 
most souls, as a priceless hove: a partial, bold, misty, self-idol- 
izing speculation ; —all these are wholly out of place here. The 
simple, naked, intelligible question is this, and only this ; — Is 
Christ to be believed, on his own assertion, when he claims to 
be a divinely commissioned, and miraculously endowed, and 
therefore AUTHORITATIVE INSTRUCTER ; or has he attempted to 
play off upon the world, in asserting this claim, an elaborate 
DECEPTION, a premeditated FALSEHOOD ? 


But why are men impatient of Authority in matters of relig- 
ious belief? The deep foundation, that is laid for this in the 
very constitution of the human soul, has already been shown in 
a recent paper * in this Journal ; to which, as it emanated from 
a different source than the present one, we may be permitted to 
refer, as an eminently just and philosophical view of the subject. 
But there are some practical uses subserved by this authority, 
to which we would now briefly advert. 

And, first, it is necessary to authenticate and give efficacy to 
the instructions of Jesus. In stating, above, his claims in this 
respect, we have, necessarily, anticipated this thought. But it 
requires tobe more distinctly considered. Suppose, then, in 


further illustration of it, that Christ were divested of his high 
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and peculiar commission, as a Teacher sent from God, but en- 
dowed with the highest gifts of intellect that have ever belonged 
to any human creature ; nay, suppose that his mind, like the 
ancient artist's model of beauty, were composed of “ nature’s 
best,” in the best of all other minds, which have ever existed, 
but unaided by any supernatural light ; still he could not speak 
to man, ‘as one having authority,” in any proper sense of the 
term. Suppose, yet further, the impossible fact, that there could 
be collected, from the various ages and climes of the world, a 
series of precepts of equal value with those of the Gospel ; 
suppose, yet again, that this system should be recommended 
by the names of all the illustrious philosophers and moralists, 
who have ever existed, and that they all should lend their con- 
centrated weight of character to give it currency among men ; 
yet all this would add nothing to its authority, in the strict sense 
of the word. It would give to it not a tittle of obligation, as a 
rule of life. It would be still competent for every man, to whom 
it should be offered, to accept or to reject it, in whole or in 
part, as he pleased, and as it might happen to suit his own pe- 
culiar prejudices, passions, or caprices. High as the names 
might be, by which it were recommended, they would still be 
human names; and being human, could possess, strictly speak- 
ing, no authority over human creatures like its authors. The 
stream could never rise higher than its source. It might take 
its origin at the way-side, or in a hillock, or in a mountain, but 
never in heaven. ‘The counsels thus offered for our guidance 
might be good, profitable, transcendently wise counsels ; but 
still they would be the counsels of mere fallible men, and be- 
ing ‘such, they would possess no inherent authority. They 
must pass for what they are worth, and no more ; and of this 
every man must judge for himself; so that, after all, 
virtually and in fact, in point of authority, obligation, and 
binding force, they are nothing worth. And to all this, 
add one supposition more ;—that the imaginary Teacher, 
whom, to illustrate the position we have taken, we have creat- 
ed, should profess, as Jesus really did, to resolve doubts, under 
whose cold pressure the world had groaned for thousands of 
years, and to reveal, as he in fact did, truths concerning God 
and his government, which are of the deepest and most concern- 
ing interest to man, and for the knowledge of which the human 
soul has ever been athirst; still the question would be, on the 
part of the hearer or recipient, as it was in fact addressed to 
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Christ himself, “ by what authority doest thou these things ? ” 
How is it that this light has dawned upon thy mind? “ Whence 
has this man this wisdom? ” “ What sign showest thou, that we 
may see it and believe thee? Howcomes it to pass, that what 
has escaped the anxious research of all the gifted minds ofall 
previous ages, is revealed to thee?” Is it not plain that men 
would doubt, and would have an indisputable right to doubt, 
any mere mortal man’s claiuns, thus to speak of subjects, which 
the whole moral and intellectual history of man has shown to be 
beyond the reach of the unaided powers of the human mind? 
And this necessity of authoritative teaching is greatly 
strengthened by the fact, that the instructions of Jesus, which 
constitute their peculiarity, such, for example, as our filial re- 
lation to God, his paternal care of man, the certainty ofa future 
and retributor y state, the promised return to prayer, the con- 
ditions of pardon for sin, were, as we have said, direct asser- 
tions on the part of Jesus. He does not urge them on the 
ground of their reasonableness, he does not depend for their 
reception on a course of argument and _ illustration from posi- 
tions and facts, previously known or admitted ; but he claims 
for them unconditional acceptation, entirely and exclusively on 
his own simple assertion. He claims, as we have seen, to be 
believed, solely on the ground of his authority, as a messenger 
from Almighty God. “ As the Father hath taught me, I speak 
these things,” is his continual language ; and this claim he au- 
thenticates by referring to the divine seal of miraculous works. It 
was this assertion of Divine inspiration and guidance, thus en- 
forced and established by super-human agency, in one word, it 
was this asserted authority of Jesus which gave to his instruc- 
tions their vitality, influence, and effect. And it was this alone. 
If he had not thus spoken, and if he had not thus enforced what 
he spoke, his instructions would have fallen dead upon a per- 
verse and bigoted people ; they would have been ascribed to a 
wicked ambition, or to a brain-sick enthusiasm. Without this ° 
miraculous support, they would have been scarcely more per- 
manent than the passing breeze which bore them to the ears of 
the hearers. Without this miraculous authentication, they would 
have been as evanescent, as were those of the false Christs who 
were crying, ‘ Lo, here! and Lo, there!” Without this mi- 
raculous proof, they would have died away in the echo of his 
own dying groans. But because he did thus speak, and did 
thus authenticate his words by his works, they have sunk 
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into the hearts of millions ; they have been repeated, from age 
to age, as the words of God, in the glad voices of saints, con- 
fessors, and martyrs, even down to our times; they have sound- 
ed, in an unearthly note, high and clear, above the confused 
noises of religious controversy, to which, through the blindness 
and perversity of his followers, they have given rise; their 
message, like the inarticulate language of nature, that primal reve- 
lation of God to man, “has gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the ends of the world ;” and they are constantly 
fulfilling the Saviour’s prophecy, “ Lo, I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world.” Yes, reverently we say it, “ facts 
are God Almighty’s arguments ;” and such astounding facts 
as these miraculous attestations have told, are telling, and shall 
tell on, their own august story, establishing the believer, arrest- 
ing the thoughtless, and confounding the gainsayer, unto the 
great consummation foretold in the glorious prophecy of holy 
Paul, “ When Christ shall have put down all rule, and all 
authority and power: for he must reign until he hath put all 
enemies under his feet.” 

But in addition to the fact, that such an authority, as Jesus 
claimed and vindicated, was necessary to authenticate his doc- 
trine as divine, and give it a firm hold upon the minds of men, 
it is to be observed, what, indeed, has not unfrequently been 
stated before, that it is only by authority of some kind,— that 
is by authority considered as distinct from the ordinary methods 
of instruction by means of explanation, argument, persuasion, — 
that the minds of the great mass of men can be operated upon 
at all. They have not inclination, they have not, in many cases, 
the capacity, they have not leisure, they have not those habits 
of patient attention, which are pre-requisite to the full effect of 
instruction, through the mere instrumentality of moral suasion. 
This was especially true of the Jewish nation at the period of 
our Saviour’s advent. Beside that hardness and insensibility to 
moral instruction, that belong to the general mind in all countries, 
they were prejudiced, especially, against the Saviour, on account 
of the utter blight he cast on their worldly and ambitious hopes 
in reference to their expected Messiah. ‘Thus we find that his 
doctrines, even when enforced by his miraculous works, found 
small acceptance with them. ‘These wonderful facts, which, 
being addressed to all their senses, they could not deny, in- 
stead of accepting and acknowledging as a divine seal of the 
reality of his mission, they ascribed, after the current notions of 
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their time, to the agency of evil spirits. And how little 
availing, how almost powerless are the ordinary modes of moral 
and religious instruction, is lamentably apparent in our own 
days. It is to be hoped, indeed, that so much honest and earn- 
est effort, as is bestowed upon it, is not wholly thrown away ; 
but the results are anything but encouraging ; though it is 

urged on the ground of the authority of the Saviour, and on the 
sanctions that he revealed. Wedo not know, we would not 
undertake to say, but we think there is little reason to doubt, 
that, if the instructions of Christ were even now accompanied 
by the same palpable authentication of miracles which they 
originally had, they would have much effect on minds thorough- 
ly worldly, that is, on the great mass of minds. “If they will 
not hear Moses and the prophets,” said the Saviour, “ neither 
would they hear, though one should rise from the dead.” ‘This, 
we are afraid, is as true now, as it was when Jesus uttered the 
words. Minds, thoroughly opposed to his authority, would as- 
cribe such miraculous works to some occult agency, or to some 
imposition on the senses, or they would deny their efficacy in 
proof of a divine authori ity, or they would be too much engross- 
ed by the “farm or the merchandise,” or by some darling 
connexion or pursuit, or by some scheme of ambition, 
to give much attention to. the subject; or they would look 
to that ‘more convenient season,” which never comes, to ex- 
amine it ; and thus heaven and earth might be moved to arrest 
their attention, and all would be in vain. And if-such be the 
small effects of moral and religious instruction, when thus en- 
forced by the palpable presence of the “hand divine,’ when 
thus visibly authenticated by the presence of Almighty God ; 
how powerless must be such instructions, when deprived of all 
aids like these? Do we not see then, here again, the absolute 
necessity of that divine authority, considered as distinct from 
mere argument and persuasion, which Jesus claimed and exer- 
cised, to give effect to his instructions on the great mass of 
men ? 

We next observe, that by thus making those truths of relig- 
ion, which are peculiar to the Gospel, to depend mainly on 
the authority of Jesus Christ, God pursues the same course that 
He employs in conveying the principal part of all other 
knowledge to man. He has made us to depend upon the con- 
fidence we place in others, howsoever it be created, for very 
much that we do, and know. This is the chief source of in- 
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formation in infancy and in childhood, and of those home-bred 
charities in consequence, that cheer and bless the filial and 
parental relation. What we can ascertain, of our own selves, 
to be true, makes but a small part of that knowledge upon 
which we must act in the whole conduct of after life. All else 
we do and must receive on the credit of others, that is, upon 
authority. Science is infinite ; but the human faculties are fee- 
ble and circumscribed. The range of things knowable is bound- 
less, whilst the range of things known is a span. A world of 
undiscovered truths stretches out on all sides ; but the horizon, 
that bounds our view, shuts down in a narrow circle close 
around us. ‘The most, that the best of us can do, is to learn 
and follow out some single track in life. Now it is a condition 
of this state of things, that we must depend, mainly, upon the 
assertions and pretensions of each other for information and 
guidance, in regard to everything that lies out of this track ; 
that is, upon authority, or upon the confidence we place in 
others. If we wish to trust our persons or our property at sea, 
we must confide in the master of the vessel, in his skill, firmness, 
and probity. He, too, again, must confide in the ability and care 
of those learned men, who have ascertained the ephemeris, 
and arranged the tables, and prescribed the rules by which he 
works his way along the untracked sea; and what is this but 
believing and acting upon authority, considered as distinct 
from personal knowledge? If we are sick, we are glad to place 
ourselves under the care of some practitioner of the healing art, 
though we know very little of that wondrous machine, the hu- 
man body, and still less of the grounds and reasons of the cura- 
tive processes that may be pursued. Still we trust implicitly 
to another’s guidance. We deem him to be capable and hon- 
est, and this is enough. And what is this, again, but acting up- 
on authority, in contradistinction to actual knowledge? If we 
find it necessary to seek redress for an injury at the laws of the 
land, we must call in the aid of others, who are supposed to be 
skilled in the knowledge and application of these laws, since 
we want the requisite information to act for ourselves ; that is, 
we trust entirely to our apprehensions of the skill and faith- 
fulness of others. And what is this, again, but acting upon au- 
thority, considered as distinct from any knowledge of our own? 
All these persons, again, must, in like manner, trust, in a great 
degree, to the recorded experience of those who preceded them 
in their various professions ; and yet more implicitly to other 
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persons, in all those questions and interests, which lie out of 
their peculiar province. 

Such is the condition of human life. We are so constituted 
and so situated in this world, that we must take much upon 
trust. We must have faith in each other. Without it the 
business and the intercourse of life must stop. The few gleams 
of light, which we can call our own, are not sufficient to direct 
us, and if we would pursue our way in safety, we must borrow 
and appropriate the light of others. We must depend on their 
trustworthiness ; on the confidence we place in them; in one 
word, we must act upon authority, where and whensoever, and 
it is almost everywhere and always, that our own knowledge is 
deficient. Now it is just so in religion. Here, too, where our 
personal knowledge fails us, and it is at best but a elowworm’ S 
light, we must act on the guidance of other minds, All that 
we can do here, as in the common affairs of life, is to ascertain, 
as well as we can, the ability and probity of our guides, and then 
follow their leading. Nor need we greatly mistake in this. 
The marks of trustworthiness are easily known. “ The way- 
faring man, though a fool, need not err therein.” Even child- 
ren understand them well. Men are not often deceived, except 
through their over-easiness or willingness to be deceived. 'Truth 
and reality always bear their own divine impress, and they are 
recognised at once by the mind, as light is by the outward eye. 
In the strain of life, what is weak and unsubstantial gives way ; 
and in the wear and tear of events, what is merely “glossy and 
superficial is soon worn off. Since then, in religion, as in the 
affairs of common life, we must, in a great degree, depend on 
the knowledge and truthfulness of others, so God has given 
to us the capacity of recoynising the marks of these in the con- 
cerns of religion, as in all things else. He has put his seal up- 
on them, and none need fail to recognise it. 

And now to apply these remarks to the subject before us, all 
this is emphatically true of the great instruction of the Gospel, 
and of the Great Instructer, Jesus Christ. He makes us to de- 
pend on the credibility and authority of the teacher here, as in 
the common concerns of life; but as the instruction is above 
and beyond all human knowledge and experience, and is, more- 
over, of unspeakable concernment, he has superadded to all 
those other marks of truthfulness and probity, which irresistibly 
inspire our confidence in ordinary affairs, the great, the infallible 
seal of a divine commission, that is, miracles; works which none 
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could do, unless God were with him ; the impress of the Divine 
Authority ; the authentic token of the Divine Presence ; the 
universally intelligible signet of the Divine Hand. Thus, though 
the message may be one whose discoveries are amazing, whose 
directions are absolute and uncompromising, whose sanctions 
are startling ; though, as a whole, it may fill the mind with won- 
der, astonishment, “and awe ; yet we hesitate not, for an instant, 
to receive it, for we recognise therein the Heavenly Voice; we 
see the proofs of a Divine Interposition ; the seal, the impress, 
the token, the signet of Almighty God are there, and we be- 
lieve and adore. 

We cannot but add to these remarks that the human soul 
needs this high and authoritative instruction ; needs it for its guid- 
ance, needs it for its support, needs it, in both respects, in the 
strong sense of want. ‘This has often been adverted to by se- 
rious and truly earnest minds, and cannot be too strongly stated. 
Men, left to the suggestions and intuitions and inferences of 
their own unaided minds, have even lost themselves in doubts, 
perplexities, and errors. ‘The question of Pilate, “ What is 
truth?” they have asked at a thousand earthly oracles, but 
have only been further confused by the various and contradic- 
tory responses which have been given. ‘They have achieved 
high success in the arts which minister to the sense of beauty ; 
they have made sure attainments in the exact sciences; they 
have drained dry the sources of merely animal enjoyment ; but 
the inner wants of the spirit of man were not met ; the thirst of 
the soul, for a true and satisfying good, was not slaked. How 
unspeakable, then, is the privilege of having an authentic guide 
in the great questions of religious faith and duty. These baffle 
the highest reach of the unassisted human intellect. Intimations 
we have, indeed, of their true solution ; and when resolved by 
the light of the gospel, the mind yields to it, in glad and grate- 
ful acquiescence. But relating as these inquiries do to the 
character of God, his government, his designs in regard to man, 
his interest in us as individuals, the terms of his acceptance of 
us, and our future destination ; they can be fully answered on- 
ly as He sees fit to reveal them. ‘This is true in regard to the 
highest human intellect. The most gifted sages of antiquity 
deeply felt this, and sighed for further light, and sighed in vain. 
And if this were the fact in regard to minds like these, what 
must, of necessity, be the condition of the great mass of men? 
Let the spiritual condition of the whole heathen world answer 
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this question. Let the mental and moral condition of those 
ever since, who have questioned or denied the truth of Christ- 
janity, answer this question. Let our own minds, restless, dark- 
ened, dissatisfied, seeking light from every other source, and 
baffled in all, answer this question. Let our hearts, sighing for re- 
pose, and the blessedness of a sure support, but finding none in 
their own resources, or in the broad earth around them, answer 
this question. Let our hopes, let our fears, let our misgivings 
under a sense of guilt and conscious need of pardon, answer 
this question. Yes, the best minds, all minds, feel the inevita- 
ble necessity of a light and help beyond their own resources, 
and they can only find it in an authoritative revelation from 
God Almighty ; in precisely such a revelation as He, in his mer- 
cy, has given by Jesus Christ, his own dear and highly com- 
missioned Son. Shall we not then prize this “ great salvation,” 
which thus meets all the deeper and more intimate necessities 
of the soul, and one which is authenticated by nothing less, and 
we would reverently use the expression, than the sign-manual 
of the Eternal Father of all ? 

But this need is yet more keenly felt in the night of affliction, 
when all merely human support proves treacherous, and human 
succor fails ; when the mind is overwhelmed by the pressure 
of outward ills, and yet more crushed with a sense of its own 
helplessness. ‘T'hen, it requires, beyond all power of expres- 
sion, a brighter light and a better help, than can be found in 
its own dark, feeble, questioning results. ‘Then its own spec- 
ulations, and reasonings, and suggestions, and intuitions are 
found to be untrustworthy. Then it instinctively seeks for 
guidance and aid beyond itself. ‘Then, in filial awe, it glad- 
ly looks towards that full-orbed light that has arisen with “ heal- 
ing in its beams; ” then in grateful submission it turns with the 
ardent and impulsive apostle to Jesus, and says, “ to whom 
shall we go? ‘Thou hast the words of eternal life.” ‘Thus 

“In weariness, 
In disappointment, or distress, 
When strength decays, or hope grows dim, 
We ever may recur to Him, 
Who has the golden oil divine, 

Wherewith to feed our failing urns, 
Who watches every lamp, that burns 

Before his sacred shrine.” 

We have thus endeavored to explain and illustrate the au- 
thority, which Jesus Christ imperatively claims for himself, and 
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which is distinctly ascribed to him, by his immediate disciples 
and followers, in the Christian Scriptures, and particularly his 
authority as-a divinely commissioned Teacher. We have en- 
deavored to show that his peculiar mode of teaching, its direct 
effect, and the authentication of miracles to which he appeal- 
ed, all concur to confirm his claim, as an authoritative and in- 
fallible Teacher sent of God. We have referred to the facts 
of the importance and need of such an authority to recommend 
and enforce the truths he taught; that it is only by authority of 
some kind, considered as distinct from the ordinary modes of 
moral suasion, that the minds of the great mass of men can be 
operated upon at all; that this mode of teaching is precisely 
analogous to that pursued by God in teaching most things else 
to man; and that we all experience the deep necessity of such 
a kind of instruction, both for our guidance and support, in such 
a world as this. And we now add, in taking leave of the sub- 
ject, what indeed isan inevitable inference from these positions, 
that this Authority of Jesus is the all-concerning Fact of his 
religion ; that without this, its peculiar force and significance are 
destroyed, and all its revelations, precepts, and sanctions are 
little more than a solemn trifling. Yes, we repeat it, the divine 
Authority of Jesus Christ, as a Teacher sent of God, is the 
all-concerning F'act of the religion of Christians. If he be 
nothing else than a good and wise man, with only a little 
more of that natural light which belongs to us all, then, indeed, 
may all the Heralds of his Gospel say, with the apostle, “ is 
our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.” If men may 
reject his peculiar claims, correct his presumed mistakes, instruct 
him in his ignorance, rejudge his judgments, repudiate his teach- 
ings, just so far as they do not happen to coincide with the in- 
tuitions and suggestions of their own minds; if they, in fine, vir- 
tually Christless, may thus make themselves to be Christs, 
then we must say, with Mary, “they have taken away from 
our Christianity the Lord, and we know not where they have 
laid him.” They have taken from our faith its great and dis- 
tinctive principle ; its power, its vitality are gone ; its spirit is 
departed ; and nothing remains of it but a dead letter. But 
‘we have not so learned Christ.” We have been taught in 
another school. We have sat at the feet of another Teacher. 
We have long been glad, in gratitude and meekness, to listen to 
Jesus, “as one having authority,” and rejoice to believe, that 
for this high purpose, among others, “ God hath highly exalted 
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him, and given him a name, which is above every name, that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in hea- 
ven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” 

3B. 





Arr. If. — History and Prospects of Unitarianism consid- 
ered with regard to the general Laws of a Religious 


Reform.* 


Ir has been of late a common opinion among Unitarians, that 
some changes were about to take place in the denomination. 
Those, who have expressed this opinion, have for the most 
part declared themselves unable to foresee precisely in what 
these changes were to consist, except that they were to be ac- 
companied with manifestations of greater religious sensibility 
and warmer devotional feeling. ‘These expressions have come 
from persons differing widely in education, habits, and opinions, 
of the most opposite characters, of all occupations and _profes- 
sions, of all degrees of temperature in religion from zeal to in- 
difference, and often in localities so distant from each other, 
that the opinion or feeling could scarcely have been propaga- 
ted from one to the other, but seemed wholly original in each, 
and wholly independent of any contagious influence whatever. 

There may be something in the state of a denomination, dif- 
fering from the usual and natural state of Christian denomina- 
tions, to be attributed to peculiar and temporary circumstances, 
and to pass away with them.— This may be distinctly 
perceived by some, and indistinctly felt by others. Thus, 
for instance, Christian sects have generally a certain amount 
of religious enthusiasm, which seems necessary to their exist- 
ence, and manifests itself in certain modes of action. The 
absence of this in any denomination may be accounted for by 
situations and circumstances, which render its absence as natu- 
ral as its presence would be in other cases. While its absence 
is natural, the want of this enthusiasm is not felt; but when 





* The substance of this article was a report to a meeting of gentle- 
men in April, 1840. 
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the causes of this absence have ceased, the absence is unnatu- 
ral, the want is felt, and a change is expected. So also, tem- 
porary circumstances may render modes of thought and ex- 
pression almost wholly conventional. While this is a natural 
state, the evil is not felt; but when the causes have ceased, it 
becomes unnatural, — produces weariness and dissatisfaction, 
and achange is expected and demanded by the common feel- 
ing. Other and more particular facts may exist, at variance 
with the health and prosperity of a denomination, in themselves 
unnatural, or else indicating an unnatural state. ‘The remedy 
for these may be a more general change,— the facts themselves 
may be such as will produce a change,— or they may be the 
symptoms of a change already begun. In the last case they 
are the effects and not the causes of the change. 

We propose, first, to notice some of the facts and circumstan- 
ces, supposed by some to indicate, that certain changes have 
commenced and are going on in the Unitarian denomination ; 
then, to inquire into the general laws and principles, which 
govern the progress of all denominations professing to reform 
the opinions of others, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
they are not the same, which have controlled our progress as a 
reforming denomination ; and, lastly,-to see if they will not ac- 
count for the existence of the facts enumerated, and in- 
dicate the nature of the changes, which have already taken 
place in our denomination, and of those which are to come. 

We begin by enumerating a few facts, supposed to be the 
symptoms of a change. And before we enumerate these, we 
must anticipate an objection, which may be made to the use, 
which we intend to make of them. ‘This objection is, that 
they are not peculiar to Unitarianism,— that every one of them 
is.to be found in some other denomination, — that most of 
them exist to as great an extent among the Orthodox as among 
us, and may therefore be as well accounted for by the history 
of Orthodoxy as of Unitarianism. ‘This objection amounts to 
nothing, unless they can be accounted for only in one way. If 
we succeed in showing what the causes of these facts really are in 
our own denomination, and thus account for them among our- 
selves, we leave it for any one else to show, that the causes of a 
similar state of things are similar, or different among other de- 
nominations, and thus account for them there. 

The number of young men, who desire to enter the ministry, 
is understood latterly to be diminished, and those, who have 
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this desire, are generally dissuaded by their friends. It seems, 
as if it would be necessary for Unitarians to depend for the sup- 
ply of the ministry upon the means used by other denomina- 
tions. 

Parishes appear to have more difficulty than formerly in the 
selection of candidates for their pulpits,— trying every candi- 
date, and when no more can be obtained, sometimes hearing 
them over again. And, when clergymen are at last settled, in 
most cases, the connexion has little permanence. Many, who 
have not reached middle life, have been settled in two or three 
parishes, and there are comparatively few, who have remained 
ten years in a parish. Many more persons than formerly aban- 
don the Ministry ;— the number of the latter resident in the 
neighborhood of Boston is quite considerable. Each of these 
difficulties occurs in such a manner, as to show that it arises 
from general causes, and not from any source peculiar to it- 
self. 

There has also been a considerable manifestation of uneasi- 
ness and dissatisfaction among the laity, the exact nature and 
causes of which are not always well known to the parties them- 
selves. ‘They wish for a change, without indicating, in most 
cases, what is the change which is sought ; — thus showing that 
they had not gone about to find a cause of uneasiness, but that 
the uneasiness had found them. In some it was, so far as it could 
be defined, a dissatisfaction at the religious coldness and indiffer- 
ence around them, and a desire for more devotional and social 
Christian warmth, and greater manifestations of feeling. By a 
slight variation from this, others complained, that the forms in 
which religion appeared were very conventional, and that the 
pulpit merely reflected ideas before conventionally agreed on by 
the congregation. ‘These complaints were most frequent and 
earnest, not where the causes of them existed in the greatest 
force, but where they had been partially or wholly removed ; 
as the pains in a frozen limb are felt most during the recovery. 
They seemed in no way connected with any particular doc- 
trines. ‘To most of the parties the preaching of the Ortho- 
dox appeared equally cold and conventional; and to some 
more so, although the coldness and conventionality were of a 
different kind. Some attributed the causes of their dissatisfac- 
tions to defects in preaching; others to want of religious inter- 
course and sympathy among the laity ; others to an absence of 
mutual understanding between the clergy and laity of their 
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common wants and situation. Some think that more frequent 
meetings, and a more intimate acquaintance among the mem- 
bers of a congregation, would be a remedy ; others would seek 
this in an alteration of the rights of property in churches ; — in 
having the pews in common, and open to all. Some seek a 
remedy in some alterations in the forms of religious worship ; 
others think that Unitarianism has put forth certain principles, 
doctrines, and arguments, which will go on to operate, and to 
reform error more and more, without any new effort from Uni- 
tarians, and that it has thus performed its work, and need not 
be longer continued in the shape of a distinct sect. 

The absence of all efforts for foreign missions, and this cool- 
ness, moderation, and conventionality, apart from the dissatisfac- 
tion it occasions, are symptoms to be accounted for in the his- 
tory of our denomination. 

It is supposed by some that the growth of our denomination, 
at least in the neighborhood of Boston, is not so rapid, as it was 
from ten to twenty years since, and that it is Jess than that of 
some other denominations. 

A few of the complainants, whom we have mentioned, have, 
as it is said, without any change in their original doctrinal views, 
frequented Orthodox churches, to see if they could find there 
any relief for their uneasiness. 

We have thus noticed all the suggestions, which we have 
heard, of matters which may indicate any change in the state 
of the denomination, without undertaking to say to what extent 
they are true. So far as we know anything of these matters, 
they are, without doubt, all of them effects of the same set 
of causes. A mere glance over the list makes this so appa- 
rent, as to render any argument unnecessary to show, that com- 
mon causes ought at least to be the first objects of our search. 
We think that it will be found, that the theory proposed in 
this article will show what these causes are, and account for 
the existence of facts precisely similar to these, and exactly at 
the juncture, when these appeared. The subject is certainly 
important ; and it would seem as if the inquiry could not be 
without interest. It might add to this interest, as a matter of 
curiosity, and perhaps be useful for purposes of comparison 
and illustration, if we were also to investigate the causes of sim- 
ilar facts among other denominations ; but this would lead us too 
far and occupy too much space, considering that the inquiry 
can be conducted to a satisfactory result without it. 
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We are now to inquire into the general laws and principles, 
which govern the progress of all denominations professing to 
reform the opinions of others, for the purpose of ascertaining, 
whether they are not the same, which have controlled our 
progress as a reforming denomination. 

The theory, which we offer as the answer to this inquiry, 
would be proposed with great diflidence, if it depended upon 
our own judgment and authority alone. But it is very old, and 
has been confirmed by centuries of observation in its applica- 
tion to religious reforms. It has some years since been again 
brought forward with additional force, by a celebrated French 
writer, to whom we shall have occasion to refer. 

For the purpose of distinctness the subject has been consid- 
ered under the following heads. 

1. The state of opinions before a reform begins. 

2. The state of a reforming denomination, while it attacks 
the errors in prevailing opinions. 

3. ‘The reaction, collapse, or state of inaction, which follows 
after this attack has ceased. 

A. The third stage of a reforming denomination, into which it 
passes after it has rested from the attack, and become active 
again. 

It will be seen, that by a reform we mean the process, by 
which errors in opinion are refuted and come to an end ; and 
by a reforming denomination we mean a denomination, which 
refutes and (so far as the reform succeeds) puts an end to er- 
rors in the faith of other denominations. 

1. The state of opinions before a reform begins. 

A general description of this state from Jouffroy’s inquiry, 
written in 1823, “ how dogmas come to an end,’”* is better 
than any one which we could give. 

‘When a dogma approaches the end of its reign, a profound 
indifference is first seen springing up for the received faith. 
This indifference is not doubt; men still continue to believe: 
it is not even a disposition to doubt ; for as yet it has not been 
suspected that doubt was possible; but itis the characteristic 
of a belief, which has no longer any life, and which subsists on- 
ly by custom. In the remote ages, in which the dogma had 
its birth, it was adopted, because it appeared true ; it was then 
believed for reasons, which were known ; faith was then alive. 








* See Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature, Vol. II., p. 121. 
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But the children of the first converts began to admit the dogma 
without verifying its claims ; — that is to say, to believe with- 
out comprehending their belief; and from that time the foun- 
dation of faith was changed, and instead of resting on conviction, 
it took its stand upon authority, and was transformed into a 
habit. Thus, transmitted from generation to generation in con- 
secrated words, and always less understood in proportion to its 
distance from its source, the moment at length arrives, when 
the dogma governs only in appearance, because all sense of its 
truth has died out from the mind.” 

“ Then arises the period of examination. Astonished at their 
docile attachment to formulas, which they do not comprehend ; 
— surrounded by a people, which shares their ignorance 
and their credulity, certain individuals ask, if they ought to be- 
lieve without a reason; and finding within the depths of their 
consciousness an invincible repugnance to a blind faith, they 
begin to look more closely at the truth of the dogma which 
reigns, without taking the trouble to justify its rights.” “A 
thousand errors, a thousand palpable absurdities strike the eyes 
of those, who first examine, and they cease to believe. From 
that time a new faith arises in their minds on the ruins of the 
old.” 

This general description of the state of religious opinions, 
before the commencement of a reform, represents, with a good 
degree of accuracy, the state of the opinions commonly called 
Orthodox, before the Unitarian reform commenced. The 
science of divinity was in a very low state. ‘The clergy called 
themselves Calvinists ; and probably many of them intended to be 
and perhaps supposed that they were so; but the doctrines 
generally preached at that time were, for the most part, what 
are now called Arminianism. The reasoning and constructions, 
by which the doctrines of Calvinism are now supported, were 
little known, considered, and understood. ‘Thus, in the first 
place, “it appears that they believed without comprehend- 
ing their belief;” and in the second, “ without verifying its 
claims,” and belief “ was a mere habit.” 

This is the reason, why the first shock of a reform produces 
so much greater effects, than any subsequent attack, The pop- 
ular faith has at first no means of resistance. It does not 
know the reasonings and facts, by which it was itself established. 
Afterwards those, who retain it, re-examine its grounds, — the 
metaphysical arguments, the texts of scripture, their authentici- 
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ty and construction and-every other source, from whence they 
can furnish their armory anew, and prepare themselves to 
fight a great battle in defence of it. When they have recover- 
ed from the first shock, and thus armed themselves, the pro- 
gress of reform is not only much retarded, but part of the ground 
lost by its opponents is commonly recovered back by them. 
Thus the Reformation did not retain two thirds of the countries, 
which at first it overran, and seemed to have subdued. 

And so it has been with the Unitarian and all other reforms ; 
they have not kept all that they had gained, nor has their sub- 
sequent progress been equal to their first success. 

Thus it appears, that reforms even in their commencement 
are governed by the same general laws. 

2. The state of the reforming denomination, while it attacks 
the errors in prevailing opinions. } 

We continue the quotation from Jouffroy with respect to the 
belief of the reforming party. “ This faith has nothing positive ; 
it is only the negationof the received faith ; — the belief, that 
that faith is not well founded ; but this conviction is lively, be- 
cause it is the awakening after ages of slumber, and because 
truth, always beautiful in itself, inspires those, who percieve it 
for the first time, with a strong passion. It is lively, in fine, 
because it contains the seeds of a revolution.” “ In the ruin of 
a worn-out dogma, serious denial at first takes the place of 
faith ; it is believing something to believe that a prevalent doc- 
trine is false ; an ardor, an enthusiasm is at first given, which 
fills the whole soul.” 

We find in this description two facts well delineated, 
which constituted two principal features of the first stage of 
the Unitarian reform. 

First, that it was negative ;—it consisted in denial, not in 
affirmation. It was an attack on the faith of others, and not 
an assertion of theirown. ‘The body of Unitarians were held 
together,— not by what they believed in common, but by what 
they denied in common. This was not the bond only, but also 
the cause of their union. One revolted atone popular dogma ; 
another at another; a third was disgusted by some piece of su- 
perstition ; a fourth indignant at some act of intolerance. They 
approached one another in drawing back from the sects around 
them, and sought not so much an union of belief among 
themselves, as an escape from the errors of others. ‘Thus the 
source of their union was not within, but without their own 
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body. So also its object was rot within, but without their own 
body ;:— they sought not to act on themselves, but on others ; 
they sought to pull down what others had built, and not 
to build up anything themselves. Thus the cause, bond, 
and objects of their association were without. This is to be 
noticed not only asa distinguishing feature of the first stage, 
but as in direct contradistinction to the features of the third. 

Secondly. This attack on the faith of others inspired enthusi- 
asm in the assailing party, as is described in the quotation, with- 
out which no denomination can make any progress. There 
was a warmth of denial, occasioned by a heart-felt conviction 
of the mischief of some errors, and a disgust at the absurdity of 
others, increased by acts of intolerance and assumptions of ec- 
clesiastical authority, which frequently occurred. We were 
confident in the goodness of our cause, proud of the learning 
and talent of our leaders, and bore our banners boldly into the 
battle. The heart of each man beat quicker at every triumph 
of truth over error, and this glow of common sympathy bound 
us together in the place of an affirmative faith. At the meet- 
ings of the Unitarian Association for the first several years, 
nothing but congratulation was heard ; — we exaggerated our 
merits and our victories ; but we did not feel this to be so then. 
If we turn over the catalogue of evils, which are the objects of 
our inquiry now, as the symptoms of a change, we shall find 
that not one of them was a subject of complaint at that time. 
The laity felt no indifference; the clergy gave and felt satis- 
faction. No one charged, that the preaching was cold or con- 
ventional, nor were the doctrinal sermons, notwithstanding 
their negative character, ever complained of at that time. 
We received the answers of our opponents sometimes, indeed, 
with impatience for a reply, but without any doubt that the 
reply would be convincing and victorious. In the enthusiasm 
of our attack, some of us carried our denials so far, that we 
have since limited or qualified them. This was sometimes occa- 
sioned by the habitual fear of admission, common to the stage 
in which error is to be denied and refuted, and sometimes by a 
use of phraseology, which was more general and embraced 
more, than was at the time perceived by the writer. 

The enthusiasm for attack ceases; and this first stage in the 
progress of a reforming denomination terminates, before the 
errors, which have been attacked, have come to an end. 
Some of the party, whose faith is attacked, have relin- 
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quished one error, and others have abandoned another. By 
those, who have not abandoned these errors, some are restated 
with more or less variation ; others have been limited or quali- 
fied ; others explained, perhaps nearly explained away, and 
the most offensive parts of others have been denied. With re- 
gard to some of the more extreme, those, who were supposed 
to be their supporters, deny that they ever believed them. The 
change of opinion may be great, the wavering and indecision 
among the party attacked, and its division into different and 
even hostile opinions, may also be considerable. Individuals 
may confess, that some of their doctrines are unintelligible, and 
that sometimes their faith is only an assent to what they do not 
understand. It may be thought by the reformers, that the 
blow struck must be mortal, and that erroneous doctrines will 
certainly fall at last. But still the attack is suspended before 
they have actually fallen. 

The first stage also comes to an end, without any settled 
agreement among the reformers, concerning the affirmative parts 
of their faith, ‘They may seem to have agreed, because they 
have not differed ; and it has been in some sort taken for grant- 
ed, that what has not been attacked has been believed. But 
the attention of the reforming party has been directed to what 
they denied, and not to what they believed; and it remains to 
be tested in the subsequent stages of their progress, how far they 
have actually agreed about the affirmative parts of their faith. 

Thirdly. We come now to the second stage of the progress of 
a reforming denomination,— the reaction, collapse, or state of 
inaction, which follows after the attack has ceased. 

When a reforming party has arrived at a particular point in 
its progress,— after it has attacked a certain number of errors, 
it ceases from the attack. Although the greater number of its 
opponents may still maintain the ancient faith; it trusts to the 
effect of the blows, which it has struck, and the wounds, which 
it has inflicted, and shows no disposition to continue the conflict. 
Even more, it sickens and begins to show signs of disgust at 
controversy. More error may or may not remain to be refut- 
ed ; but it seems to have finished its work and fulfilled its mis- 
sion, and not to have in it the capacity to carry farther, or even 
to continue, its warfare. Upon an occasional provocation in a 
particular place, or under peculiar circumstances, it may for a 
moment show something of its former spirit; but this is soon 
over. ‘This seems to take place by a law, which cannot be re- 
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sisted or evaded. God has, without doubt, fixed these limits to 
exertion, for good and wise purposes. ‘This is true in the case 
which we are now considering ; and we see several reasons, 
why it is so. 

1. The progress of different members of a community is not 
equal ; the part, which advances fastest; must wait at the end 
of each stage of its movements for others to come up, before it 
commences a new movement. If it neglected to do this, it 
would leave numbers behind, and thus lose strength and fail of 
success by its weakness. ‘The world can only go on so fast; 
the position of those, who are too far in advance, appears to 
others so absurd and ridiculous, that they will not listen to them. 
Individual minds may go far beyond the age, but it cannot un- 
derstand them; they speak only to posterity. Bodies of men 
cannot outstrip their generation more than a certain limited dis- 
tance; there they must stop. 

2. When reformers have attacked and refuted a certain num- 
ber of prevalent dogmas, they are compelled to wait the effects 
of their attack. Until these effects are manifest and the dog- 
mas have fallen, it could do nothing but harm to attack others. 
The opposition would be so widely extended, as to endanger 
the success of the reform. The adherents of each dogma, join- 
ing in a common defence, would thus make an effectual resist- 
ance. And even if this were not so, the result would be still 
worse ; for so much of the popular faith must be shaken and 
overthrown at once, that infidelity, and not reform, would be the 
consequence. 

3. A reform can generally proceed at one time only to the 
limit, to which it can be carried forward by the same minds. 
Whenever a change takes place in human affairs, certain new 
ideas seize on the minds of numbers ; but before they can com- 
prehend them, those who are most thoroughly filled and, as it 
were, inspired by them, speak out, and thus enable the rest fully 
to understand that, of which they had only a confused idea be- 
fore. ‘These are the leaders of the change, and seem always 
to be great men, although in other things they do not some- 
times exceed the ordinary standard. ‘They represent great 
ideas. All, who have the same idea, rally round those, who 
first fully and strongly express it. The Jatter have thus in them 
not merely the power of the thought, but the force of the 
masses, which support it. If the leaders go beyond these ideas, 
and utter others, which do not so fully possess and inspire their 
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own minds, they speak feebly, and therefore fail. If they go 
beyond what the masses can be made thoroughly to compre- 
hend and feel, they no longer possess the support, force, and con- 
fidence of numbers, and thus fail. In fine, they are no longer 
great men, to whom the world listens. 

The great men of the day, and the great men of posterity, 
are,as we have hinted, very different persons. The men of 
the day only anticipate, shape, and give more speedy, full, and 
distinct utterance to the thoughts of the day, and thus become 
its leaders ; being after all not so far before other men, as to 
prevent their being listened to and understood by them. The 
great men of posterity are those, who are not only in advance 
of their own time, but also in the same manner in advance of 
posterity ; and fully and distinctly express thoughts, which 
their contemporaries cannot comprehend, but which posterity 
will be able to receive and comprehend, and will learn only as 
they are handed down by them. These men, if they could be 
the leaders of a reform in their own time, could carry it farther ; 
but they cannot be the leaders, because they cannot make 
themselves to be understood by their age. It thinks them un- 
sound, wild, and perhaps insane, and opposes, instead of listen- 
ing to them. ‘Thus the men, who carry forward a reform, 
must be the men of the day, who, being able to advance only 
so far beyond their generation, cannot pass a certain limit. 
Here the reform must stop. 

4. Theology, or any other science, having made a certain 
progress, must wait until a somewhat corresponding progress 
has been made in other branches of knowledge. At every period, 
some branches are going forward, and others are standing still. 
After a time, those, which formerly advanced, seem to be stop- 
ped, and those, which formerly stood still, begin to advance in 
their turn. It often happens, that a step, in what appears a 
trifling branch of knowledge, leads to a much greater step in an 
important science. ‘Thus Conchology treats principally of the 
outward forms of shells, showing little of the natural history of 
the animal within. Yet the progress in this branch has led to 
the greatest advances in Geology, which have ever been made. 
Let us take another instance in Theology itself. It was for- 
merly a popular opinion, that the principle, upon which crime 
was punished, was bare retribution, or, in other words, that 
apart from the protection of the community and the reform of 
the offender, it was right, that the criminal law should connect 
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certain suffering with the commission of an offence, by the mere 
will of the legislature, which would not otherwise have been 
necessarily connected with the offence. This was a repaying 
of evil by evil, such being the ideas of punishment or retribu- 
tive justice ; and this justice was thought to be a part of the 
duty, excellence, and greatness or glory of a good government. 
The same idea of justice was also attributed to God ; and it was 
held to be necessary to his justice and glory, that he should 
thus repay sin with evil or suffering, apart from the idea, that 
this was the consequence and involved in the very nature of 
sin ; — that is, that this should be done arbitrarily or by his mere 
will, as a retribution or paying back of evil by evil, without re- 
gard to the idea of any other necessary connexion of cause and 
effect between the sin and the suffering ; — that he could not 
forgive sin, until after he had punished it, either by the suffering 
inflicted on the offender, or on Christ in his stead. This consti- 
tuted part of the doctrine of the atonement, as held by some 
Christians. The Legislature now, at every session, spend some 
days in inquiring, what is the least amount of suffering to be 
inflicted for any offence, which will prevent the commission of 
it, and thus protect the community ; and how prisons can be 
regulated so as to reform the offender. By doing this, they 
abandon retribution altogether as a distinct part of justice. ‘The 
course of legislation seems to determine, that it is right only to 
connect so much suffering with crime, as is necessary to pre- 
vent it, or in other words, the least amount which will protect 
the community, leaving nothing over for mere retribution ; and 
while the guilt of the offence remains the same, the Lawgivers, 
from time to time, raise or diminish the punishment, according 
to the danger of the community ; thus rejecting the guilt as the 
standard of punishment. When this principle prevails, the 
word “justice” begins to represent a different idea, and the du- 
ty, excellence, and glory of a government is thought to consist in 
something different from what it did before. If the mere re- 
paying of evil by evil is thus thought unworthy of a good 
government, how long can it be thought worthy of the govern- 
ment of God, and a necessary part of his justice and glory ? How 
long can these two contradictory ideas subsist together? If the 
modern opinion should prevail, the foundation of a part of the 
doctrine of the atonement, as held by some Christians, would be 
abandoned, and so much of that doctrine must fall. It will not 
be sufficient to sustain it, that sin and suffering are so connect- 
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ed in their nature and consequences, that suffering may, not- 
withstanding this, be eternal ; and that final results are still the 
same to the sinner, until his regeneration, as under the former 
theory; nor that this regeneration takes place through the 
death of Christ ; for this is the action of the death of Christ 
upon the sinner, and not upon God, and is a different part of 
the doctrine of the atonement. ‘This may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the dependence of Theology upon other branches of 
knowledge. And if this be generally true, it follows of course, 
that after a reform in theology has made a certain progress, it 
must sometimes stop to await their advance. But for the ex- 
istence of this law, one branch of knowledge would so far out- 
strip the rest, and attract to itself so great a proportion of atten- 
tion and interest, that the others would be neglected, and per- 
haps left to perish. 

We see here four reasons, (probably among many others, ) 
why a reform must come to an end, and make no further ad- 
vance beyond a certain point. But why must it end in a state 
of inaction, as we have stated at the head of this division of the 
subject ? 

1. Because the life and action of the former stage arose 
from the common enthusiasm and sympathy, with which cer- 
tain popular errors were denied, attacked, refuted. The change 
consisted in the loss of this enthusiasm, which was the moving 
power; and until it manifests itself again, as it may in some 
other direction, and with regard to some other object, the result 
would necessarily be coldness and inaction in this particular 
case. 

2. Because there is a general Jaw of nature, by which this 
would be the universal result. All action has its reaction. Af- 
ter the labor of the day follows the sleep of the night; after 
exercise follows rest; after fever follows weakness and col- 
lapse ; after violent exertion follows exhaustion ; after extreme 
excitement follows fainting, and even catalepsy. In this world 
this is the law of minds, as well as of body, — of societies, as 
well as of individuals. After a great effort of a community fol- 
lows a season of inaction. ‘Those, who undertake movements 
for religious or benevolent purposes, have learned this by ex- 
perience ; — they delay any new attempt, until a sufficient time 
has elapsed since the last effort of the community. This rule 
applies to a reforming denomination, in the same manner, as it 
does to other associated bodies. 
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3. This period of comparative coldness and inaction is a 
necessary interval between the first and third stage. We have 
seen, that in the first stage a reforming denomination denies, 
attacks, and refutes. The points of attention are the doctrines, 
which it does not believe. The then prominent and most im- 
portant parts of its faith are negative. ‘The understanding has 
rejected many of its old ideas, and has not, as Dr. Johnson ex- 
presses it, had time to make up its new bundle. The affirma- 
tive parts of its faith are not yet well settled. In passing into 
the third stage, it collects and restates the parts of its former 
faith, which it has not rejected, or which it has limited, ex- 
plained, or qualified, and adds to them any new ideas, which it 
has adopted ; and thus completes the articles of its positive faith. 
The whole process consists in affirmation only. These two pro- 
cesses are certainly of an opposite character. It might be too 
much to say, that they cannot consist together in any mind ; 
but in most minds, instead of codperating, they binder and re- 
sist each other. In bodies of men, they probably cannot go on 
tovether ; but however the possibility may be, it is sufficient to 
state the fact from experience, that they never have done so. 
Time must then be allowed for the change in the mind from 
the negative to the affirmative state. This period of vacancy 
is cold and lifeless. The old stimulus has ceased, and the 
new has not begun to operate. As Jouffroy observes, the 
mind, as it has been deprived of one belief, and has not yet 
found another, feels a void in this perfect independence, which, 
if flattering “and delightful for a time, cannot fail to weary its 
nature. 

4. A fourth cause of this period of inaction, and of its dura- 
tion, we state in the language of the writer, whom we have 
just cited. It isan extension of the formeridea. “ It is need- 
ful that the generation, which prostrated the ancient faith, 
should pass away ; their work was to destroy, and it will never 
be given them to construct. Their life has been worn out in 
combatting the ancient dogma.” This may be a general truth 
with regard to masses of men, to generations. There is nothing 
in our experience which contradicts it. It is not asserted, 
and may not be true of every individual mind. According to this 
an interval must elapse between the first and third stage, suffi- 
cient to bring a new set of minds into action. But it is not 
necessary, nor within the reason of the rule, that these minds 
should not have been in existence during the period of pulling 
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down ; only that they should not have been in action during 
that period, so as to have had the same ideas and feelings with 
those, whose business it was to pull down. ‘They may be the 
persons, who immediately succeed them in active life. If this 
be true, ten years might be sufficient time for this change, 
though a longer time has already actually passed in the second 
stage, and we are not yet out of it. It is true, that we have 
shown some signs of attempting to reconstruct, and to put for- 
ward positive and affirmative truths. Why have these at- 
tempts excited so little interest even among ourselves? Why 
have meetings connected with such subjects been, with a few 
exceptions, so thinly attended? Why have some of our friends 
felt so little sympathy with them? Because, among persons in 
middle age, who usually act in such matters, some of us still 
belong to the first stage, and so many have grown cold in the 
second, and so few of that age are to be the busy actors in the 
third. 

What is the state of the pulpit during the second period? 
During the first stage the preaching, as might be expected, 
partook of the negative doctrinal character of the time. If 
this kind of preaching is continued in the second period, the 
people cry out, “no more controversy ; we are tired of it.” If 
a positive, or affirmative faith is taught, they are willing, per- 
haps, to hear it; but they hesitate at many things, and are 
afraid of being committed before sufficient investigation. They 
have not made up their bundle of affirmative ideas. If a 
warm and zealous faith is preached, with deep and glowing 
appeals to religious feeling, in few, beside women and children, 
is there much sympathy ; ; the numbers are cold and cannot 
kindle. But as the clergy are affected in the same way with 
the laity, these attempts are seldom made until the latter part 
of the second stage, — too seldom to give many examples of the 
result, which I have stated. In many of the clergy the im- 
pulse has not yet arisen, or, if it has, they are restrained by the 
chilling atmosphere around them ; ; they cannot bring it out ; and 
if they could, they have no faith in the public sympathy. 
There is such moderation in everything, such a shrinking from 
the adoption of any new, or affirmative opinions, and a fear of 
any unusual demonstration of feeling, that it is no wonder that 
the pulpit becomes conventional, and merely echoes back uni- 
versally received ideas. We knew a parish, whose committee 
informed a candidate, that he must not mention any faults in 
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the modes of conducting business, nor preach temperance, nor 
a future retribution. He answered, that Paul reasoned before 
a heathen “of righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to 
come ” without offence, and he could be of no use to those, 
who would not bear as much. In such a state of things, ser- 
mons must, to a considerable extent, consist of safe common- 
places, things “ which nobody can deny,” recommendations of 
an undisputed virtue, and arguments against a generally con- 
demned vice, commendations of religion in general, and every 
opportunity for an occasional discourse will be seized, to 
relieve the tediousness of the routine. But, yet, there is a kind 
of practical preaching at such times, which brings topics home 
to the actual business of life with great judgment and knowl- 
edge of affairs, and with fidelity and good effect. Hints and 
phrases are, however, thrown out from time to time, somewhat 
vague and indefinite, to be sure, but which show, that the 
preacher has stopped short of the point, which would satisfy 
himself, and that something more is coming by and by. 

On the whole, the second stage is a period of great decency, 
propriety, and deadness. We may say, all this is very unsat- 
isfactory ; we may blame or ridicule it, as much as we will; 
but if our view of the progress of reform is correct, neither the 
preacher nor hearers are so much to be condemned. It is the 
result of the laws and circumstances, which we have considered 
a necessary step in this progress, without which we could not 
pass from the first to the third stage. 

Need anything be added to show, that this is a picture of a 
certain period in the history of Unitarianism? Every one 
may make the comparison for himself. So great is the like- 
ness, that the only danger seems to be, that it will be believed 
to be drawn from Unitarianism, and afterwards used as a theory 
of general reform, instead of being a representation of a stage 
of general reform, of which a period in the Unitarian reform is 
only a particular instance and example. 

4. We come now to the third stage of a reforming denomi- 
nation, after it has rested from its attacks and become active 
again. 

It has confuted, at least to its own satisfaction, the errors, 
which it attacked. Wearied with conflict and disgusted with 
dispute, it has rested from the attack; and trusting to the 
result, it waits the effects of the wounds, which it has inflicted 
on the ancient belief. ‘Tired of resting in mere denials, and 
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thirsting for something more than a negative faith, it has begun 
to collect, arrange, and define its positive and affirmative ideas 
of religious truth. A sufficient period has elapsed, in the 
second stage, for a transition from the former set of ideas to the 
latter. Jouffroy, who holds, that this must be the work of 
another generation, thus describes the commencement of this 
third stage. 

“ A new generation springs up, which was born in the bo- 
som of skepticism, (by which he means the disbelief of the 
rejected opinions,) at the period, when the two parties were 
engaged in the dispute. ‘This generation has heard and com- 
prehended ; the old dogma has no authority with it; in its 
view skepticism is right in its quarrel with the dogma, but 
wrong in itself; after it has accomplished the work of destruc- 
tion, there is nothing of it left. Already these children have 
got beyond their fathers, and feel the poverty of their doctrines. 
They obtain a presentiment of a new and better faith ; — they 
fix their eye upon this inspiring prospect with enthusiasm, with 
conviction, with resolution. ‘The hope of a renovated age is 
in them, and they are the elect apostles of its coming.” They 
“appear on the stage, nurtured in the hatred of the ancient 
dogma ; free from the care of refuting it,—a work already 
done; eager for new manifestations of truth, and filled with the 
wants of their age, which no prejudice can prevent them from 
feeling.” 

In this stage a denomination reconstructs the whole temple 
of faith. It examines how far it has departed from the ancient 
faith, and how much of that faith it still holds ; what has been 
destroyed, what defined, what qualified or limited, what new 
ideas it has added. It then endeavors to form of these remains, 
changes, and additions a complete whole. But this is not the 
work of a moment. For considerable differences of opinion 
manifest themselves in a reforming denomination, concerning its 
affirmative belief, as it begins to enter its third stage. ‘This is 
natural and to be expected. It had settled its negative faith 
by the discussions of the first stage, so as to produce a tolerable 
degree of uniformity. But it has just begun to turn its atten- 
tion to its affirmative belief, and there has not yet been suffi- 
cient discussion and interchange of opinion, to produce anything 
like agreement on many points. But as its attention is now 
given to its positive ideas, time alone may be wanting to 
produce, with almost all its members, as great an uniformity 
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on most topics, as is reasonable and necessary. When com- 
pelled, it repeats occasionally its former denials, but not with 
the same zeal ; because it now loves to dwell on the affirmative, 
rather than the negative parts of its creed. In the first stage 
of reform it said Jittle of the tenets, which it held in common 
with the old faith, but gave its attention to those, from which it 
had revolted ; now it reasserts the former with force and vigor, 
but says little of the latter. By this it seems to many to have 
gone backward towards the ancient faith. ‘They thought that 
it had ceased to believe many tenets common to both faiths, 
because for a time it omitted to assert them. But this is really 
no retrograde motion. Nevertheless, it does also examine, 
whether in the zeal and earnestness of reform it has not carried 
some points too far, and denied more than it intended. If it 
detects any such error, it hastens to correct it, and retraces its 
steps to the point, which is the limit of truth. The hostile 
feeling towards its former antagonists diminishes, and a reaction 
ensues, which leads it to view their errors with more indul- 
gence, to do justice to their merits, and to give its value to all 
truth to be found on their side. In fact, this new tone of feel- 
ing seems to give it something in common with the ancient 
faith. In the first stage it had life and warmth; in the second 
stage it was cold and lifeless; in the third stage there is anoth- 
er change, and it recovers its life and warmtli, but not the same, 
which it had before. In the first stage its warmth was exhib- 
ited in its denials, in the third in its affirmations; in the first 
its object was to act on others; in the third to act on itself; 
in the first it rejoiced more to refute an error, than to establish 
a truth; in the third this is reversed. But it is not content any 
longer even with truth, if it continues to be merely speculative. 
No state of the understanding will satisfy it; nor does it love 
truth so much for the sake-of enlightening the understanding, 
as it did before ; it regards and-values it almost exactly in pro- 
portion as it affects the heart. It begins to manifest signs of 
deep and strong religious feeling, and to demand and seek a 
corresponding religious feeling in others. It sometimes shows 

less sympathy with those, who agree with it in speculative 
truth, but have less religious feeling, than with those who differ 
in tenets, but respond to its feelings. As this feeling spreads 
from bosom to bosom, it is acted upon again, and kindled into 
fervor by the very sympathy, which it has created. It ap- 
pears to be propagated by sympathy in many instances, in which 
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this is not really the case. In the latter part of the second 
stage, and the beginning of the third, many minds have been 
acted upon by the same causes independently of each other, 
and without any communication between them. The same 
causes have produced the same effects in each, unknown to the 
others, and each supposes that the increased warmth in his 
religious feelings is peculiar to his own case. Under such cir- 
cumstances, some occasion produces a manifestation of this 
feeling ina number, in such a manner, as to make them appear 
to have caught it from each other. So epidemic diseases, pro- 
duced by causes in the earth, water, or air, acting on neighbor- 
hoods, are commonly attributed to a contagion spreading from 
one patient to another. In whatever proportion it may be 
produced from either of these sources, this feeling at last swells 
into an enthusiasm, which astonishes alike its friends and its 
enemies. Always unexpected, even among the most obvious 
reasons for expecting it, it produces the same astonishment, 
when it appears in the world the hundredth time, that it did 
the first. Many are expecting a change, but not this change. 
On the contrary, they are continually deploring the absence 
of this enthusiasm, without suspecting, that this lamentation by 
numbers is a symptom of its presence, and that it will soon 
manifest itself, if the want is really felt, and the complaint is 
not conventional, and thus deceptive in the majority. 

It does not, however, follow, that the enthusiasm, when it 
comes, is to continue permanently at a high point. After the 
first burst is over, it will be governed by the same laws, as that 
of other denominations, modified by its own circumstances, and 
the characters of those, who compose the reforming denomina- 
tion. That, which grows slowly, will endure long ; as the oak 
lives for centuries, while the gourd perishes ina night. Light 
characters are soon heated, effervesce, and throw off their heat 
suddenly. Solid and reflecting minds do not show so much 
warmth on the surface, and of course retain it longer. Enthu- 
siasm of the understanding is more permanent, than enthusiasm 
of the passions. Facts are not sufficiently known to make it 
easy to pursue the inquiry beyond such general reflections as 
these. If we believe, that a denomination is to continue to 
exist in any form whatever, we must believe, that, be this form 
what it may, enthusiasm will arise. From the beginning of the 
world to the present time, there is no experience of the con- 
tinuance of any party without it. All history tells us, that, 
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when enthusiasm finally left it, it fell. ‘To deny this, or to 
expect anything else, is to deny the laws of nature, manifested 
and tested a thousand times, or to expect, that these laws will 
change. 

And how does this last change affect the pulpit? When 
the reforming denomination had passed from the first to the 
second stage, it complained of the negative doctrinal preaching 
and controversy, which distinguished the first stage; it now 
complains of the quietness, coldness, and perhaps lifelessness, 
which distinguished the second stage. ‘The new and affirma- 
tive state of its faith, and the new warmth and fervor of its 
feeling, have produced a want, which the former kinds of preach- 
ing will not satisfy. It demands, that the heart should be ad- 
dressed, and perhaps is at first too jealous to allow to the under- 
standing all its rightful share in the services of religion. It 
requires not only, that the words of the preacher should re- 
spond to its own feelings with an equal warmth, but it 
demands still more, — it demands, that they should excite yet 
greater fervor. ‘This is new, but it is natural. We must not 
indulge in common-places against it, drawn from our experience 
of a former and different state of things. There is now, for the 
first time, a denomination acting efficiently on itself, as it before 
acted efficiently on others. It is therefore, as it were, a new 
denomination, so far as regards the point in question, its field 
of action, — that is, its action on itself. We must not be sur- 
prised, that it obeys the laws of new denominations, and for a 
time goes the same lengths in requiring enthusiasm in the pul- 
pit, as well as manifesting it among the laity. ‘This is the law of 
human nature, and will prevail, whether we have seen it, or 
only have it from the testimony of others. And it will not be 
extraordinary, if this should be temporarily carried to an extent, 
which it has formerly censured in others. 

When this enthusiasm has subsided to its permanent level, 
the third and last stage of its progress, as a reforming denomi- 
nation, is then complete. It now enters the religious world 
on the same ground with other old denominations. It is no 
longer a denying, attacking, and pulling down denomination , 
nor a resting and inactive denomination, in a transition from a 
negative to an affirmative faith, from pulling down to building 
up; nor a denomination acting principally on itself, and only 
indirectly on others, occupied in building up its own affirma- 
tive creed. The peculiarities of each stage have ceased to be 
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its principal distinguishing marks. Its affirmative and negative 
creed being now both completed, the characters of those, who 
compose it, the circumstances of the times and its own pecu- 
liarities will regulate its state and action, and make it resemble, 
or differ from other denominations, as the same causes make 
other denominations differ from each other. 

Unitarianism has not yet made sufficient progress toward 
and in the third stage, to give opportunity to notice many re- 
semblances to the description j just given. Some of the symp- 
toms of change, enumerated in the commencement of this 
report, may be traced to the state of individual minds, who 
have just passed into the third stage before the rest of the 
denomination. Any resemblance, which may here be found 
to the third stage of a reform, will be considered under the 
second head of the conclusion. 

We have thus completed our attempt to give a sketch, or as 
some may prefer to call it, a theory of the several stages of the 
progress of a party, which labors to produce a reform in the 
popular faith, We have cited, as far as possible, the deserip- 
tion from Jouffroy, in order to have the weight and benefit of his 
authority, as a philosophical and acute observer of this part of the 
field of human nature. But the ideas, though they derive con- 
firmation from his adoption and force from his statement of 
them, are no more original with him, than with us. They 
have been pointed out to the world long ago, and shown to be 
the principles, which governed the Protestant reform ; ; and have 
also been thought applicable to political, as well as theological 
refornis: His general descriptions not only seemed better, 
than any which we could have given, but they had an advan- 
tage in the certainty, that they were not made for the occasion. 
It might have been suspected, that the general rule was made 
to fit the particular case, or at least was so stated, as to produce 
the greatest similarity. By turning to his article, “ how 
dogmas come to an end,” written in 1823, it will be seen, that 
it was intended for general and not particular application ; least 
of all is there any reason to think, that he even thought of 
Unitarianism, while he was writing it. 

It is proposed to conclude the subject, 

1. By showing some of the defects, which were unavoidable 
in a description of these stages of progress, for which allowance 
must be made in comparing it with our experience of the 
progress of the Unitarian reform. 
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II. By applying the theory to account for the supposed 
symptoms of a change first noticed. 

1. Some defects were unavoidable in a description of these 
staces of progress, for which allowance must be made in com- 
paring it with our experience of the progress of Unitarian 
reform. 

Many details will be found wanting, which are necessary 
toshow a complete correspondence between them, but which 
would require more time and space to gather up and supply, 
than could be devoted to that purpose. This sketch under- 
takes to describe only the general features of each state and 
change. It must not be supposed, that because the principal 
characteristic of the first stage was a denial of what others be- 
lieved, —an attention to the negative and a neglect of the 
affirmative ideas of a creed, — that therefore no one had any 
positive belief of his own, or that the mass believed nothing 
affirmative in common; nor that because the second stage 
was marked with quietness, inaction, and perhaps lifelessness, 
that therefore no one had any religious feeling ; nor that the 
third stage will consist of one universal and unmixed enthusiasm 
pervading every bosom in an equal degree. ‘T'his would be a 
picture, which could never have an original on earth. It was 
intended to point out the principal traits only, which distin- 
guished each stage from the others, and were the most promi- 
nent features in a general view. ‘The common sense of every 
one must make the qualifications, limitations, and exceptions, 
usual and necessary in all accounts of the state and action of 
masses of men. 

We must not confound the preaching of a reform in Chris- 
tianity, with the first preaching of Christianity as a reform. 
Where Christianity already exists, its general influences mingle 
with the influences of the attempt to reform particular doc- 
trines. The position of the reform may be negative, but the 
reformers cannot be Christians, if nothing of the positive and 
affirmative in the general influence of Christianity mingles with 
and qualifies this negative state. 

It may be pointed out by some, as a contradiction to the 
foregoing theory, that negative doctrinal preaching has been 
well received at times since the first stage. Was it contro- 
versy, was its principal purpose to attack, and pull down the 
faith of others ; or was it instruction,— that is, intended to pre- 
serve the knowledge and right understanding of our doctrines 
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and arguments ainong ourselves? The doctrinal preaching of 
the first stage was intended to act on others, not ourselves ; 
the little doctrinal preaching, which has been well received 
since, was to act on ourselves, rather than on others. It is not, 
therefore, the negative doctrinal preaching of the first stage, 
and so neither an exception nor contradiction. When we intro- 
duce our doctrine into a new country, we are obliged to state 
and prove our doctrines anew, especially those which attack 
and deny the faith prevailing there; and this we must do in 
such places in all stages. This is a very limited exception to 
the rule, and so local is the cause, that it can affect a very 
small part of the denomination at once, and can never form an 
important feature in a general view. 

Those, who expect a history of their own personal progress, 
will also be disappointed in this; for it was not intended, 
nor was it possible, to furnish a “description of the state and 
progress of each individual mind. In no two persons would 
this be exactly similar. The state and action of the whole 
body must have been the result of the combination of the 
state and action of all the individual minds taken together, as 
they were situated and acted together. Probably no one in- 
dividual exactly represented this general result. ‘The resem- 
blance of the picture cannot therefore be tested, and must not 
be tried by any one’s self-examination, or inward self-recollec- 
tion; but by his external observation and experience. He 
must recall what was taking place around him, and not what 
was passing within him, f he would know the truth of the 
likeness. If twelve different numbers were added together, 
and divided by twelve, each would contribute to the result, and 
yet none might be equal to the quotient. We might as well 
look for the “history of a nation in the private biography of a 
citizen, as for a history of Unitarianism in the inward conscious- 
ness of a Unitarian. The very theory supposes, that the first 
and third stage will seldom exist in the experience of the same 
individual. Only two individuals have stated to us, that they 
had been through all the stages described ; both of these were 
clergymen, who had formerly been Orthodox. If a denomina- 
tion consisted only of judicious men, although in the first stage, 
its action on others might consist ‘only of denial and attack ; 
it would still think the affirmative parts of its creed most im- 
portant to itself; nor would it, in the second stage, denounce 
all controversy, but only the abuse of it; nor would it, in the 
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third stage, give up the reins to its enthusiasm, as it might do, 
if otherwise constituted. So, if it consisted only of religious 
men, it might not show all the coldness and indifference in the 
second stage, which is here described. Persons of the sound- 
est judgment, or most ardent piety, must not expect to find 
their own history in the history of a body, composed of the 
judicious and the injudicious, the religious and indifferent, the 
active and the passive, the ardent and the cold. One set of 
minds putting themselves forward at one time, and another set 
at another, according to the circumstances of the time, and the 
principles brought into action, but each at all times qualifying 
and modifying the others more or less. ‘The cold and indiffer- 
ent will be the last to recognise their own resemblance, as it 
is their characteristic to be insensible to their own coldness ; 
while those recovering from it, and passing into the third, will 
speak, as if coldness were the only possible evil, and be indig- 
nant at the hint, that too much enthusiasm is possible. 

In aiming to convey the idea of each state and change with 
precision and distinctness, it has been necessary to speak, as if 
the moment when a denomination passes from one stage to 
another was distinctly marked, and could be certainly ascer- 
tained, although, to be sure, it has been somewhere said or 
implied in contradiction to this, that all individuals do not pass 
at the same time. But this period of change cannot generally 
be ascertained, even in an individual. We can perceive when 
it has not yet begun, and when it is over ; but probably not the 
day nor the month, when it began or ended. 

This generality of description has probably produced some 
defects not enumerated, to say nothing of those arising from 
other causes. 

2. We are to apply the theory to account for the supposed 
symptoms of a change first noticed. 

Among these were enumerated its coldness and the absence 
of any spirit for foreign missions. 

Unitarianism has been charged with coldness at all times, 
ever since it attracted notice in this country. We see now 
how far this charge is true, and how far it is accounted for by 
the proposed theory. It is one reason in favor of the truth 
of the theory, that it accounts for the fact where it was true, 
and for the charge where it was not. We have admitted the 
coldness of Unitarianism in the second stage ; and to account 
for the fact, we need only to refer to what has been said with 
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respect to the causes of this, without adding anything here. It 
is necessary to examine the charge with regard to the first stage 
only, as it cannot yet have been made avainst the third, and 
probably never will be. Unitarianism was warm and zealous 
enough in its denials, attacks, and refutations. It bestowed all 
its strength on this work ; but, as we have said, gave little at- 
tention, and showed little zeal with regard to the affirmative 
parts of its faith. ‘This kind of warmth of denial and attack 
was not likely to be very highly estimated by the denomina- 
tions, whose faith it denied and attacked, or even to receive its 
just value from them. Besides this, the other denominations 
were asserting an affirmative faith, to which they gave their 
whole hearts, and expended their warmth and zeal in teaching 
and defending it. Warmth and zeal with them meant warmth 
and zeal in this, and coldness with them meant coldness in 
this. ‘They did not see, nor were they favorably situated for 
seeing the distinction, which we have noticed ; but made their 
charge generally, although it was only true particularly. It 
was the office and duty, or (as the phrase is) the mission of 
Unitarianism in its first stage to reform the errors, which it at- 
tacked. ‘The charge then, so far as it was true, amounted to 
this, that it was warm and ‘zealous in its special mission, and 
cold in other matters. It exhausted all its enthusiasim there. 
Thus the Anti-slavery party seem to think little of any evil 
but slavery ; the Temperance party of any evil but intemper- 
ance ; the Peace party of any evil but war; to say nothing of 
parties assuming to be reformers in politics. ‘This is the law of 
reform ; each party expends all its power and ardor to reform a 
particular evil. So it was and must have been with Unitarian- 
ism. ‘The whole truth amounts to nothing more than this, that 
it was cold where it must have been cold, and warm where it 
must have been warm, according to the principles and laws of 
a reforming party. This continual coldness, so far as it existed, 

is a confirmation and not an objection to our theory. 

Another feature of Unitarianism was the absence of any 
spirit for foreign missions. ‘This, although it cannot be praised, 
may be excused, as one of the distinguishing marks of a reform- 
ing denomination in its first and second stages. Its business is 
to act on Christians, not on heathens. It needs all its strength 
for this work. If its strength was divided between the two 
undertakings, unless the denomination were very large and 
strong, it might fail in both. It must direct its eye steadily to 
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the duty, to which it had devoted itself, and this is of a kind 
to divert its attention from the other. It keeps all its zeal at 
home ; and though it may embark in missionary undertakings 
there, they will at first be only reforming missions, arising out 
of, and making part of its great work. Other missions, like 
the proposed mission to India, even if determined on, are not 
likely to be undertaken. When at first it goes beyond its duty 
of reforming errors in popular faith, (which must be, after it 
has passed out of the first stage, and has lost part of its secta- 
rianism,) some home mission, like that of the fraternity of 
churches, will for a time bound its desires. In the third stage, 
it may do-more ; but, then, it will at first act principally on itself. 
When it has so acted, and established its affirmative faith, and 
has kindled its enthusiasm in asserting this faith, it may spread 
it far and wide. Missions and an affirmative faith go together. 
When the zeal of a party is engaged in denial and refutation, 
what has it to carry abroad? ‘These denials and refutations ? 
They are not wanted among the heathen. Can it carry its 
affirmative faith? ‘This has not yet sufficiently engaged its 
own attention. It must go through the second stage, and have 
time, as we have seen, to pass from one set of ideas to the 
other, before it can propagate the latter. What it does not 
assert with zeal at home, it cannot have zeal to carry abroad. 
It must wait for foreign missions, until its three stages are at 
least nearly complete. We see, then, in Unitarianism another 
feature, which by the laws of reform must exist there, and 
another proof of its obedience to those laws, as laid down in 
our original description. 

Another class of symptoms are the difficulties in the minis- 
try. 

How is the ministry to be supported in this country, so as to 
enable it to do the most good? With us the support of the 
ministry is voluntary ; no one need contribute unless he pleases. 
It is effected in one of two ways, by voluntary contributions, 
or by taxes on property or pews. In the parishes, where it is 
supported by contributions, it is sufficiently accurate for our 
purpose, to say, that there are three descriptions of persons ; 
those, who have sufficient interest in the ministry to give lib- 
erally ; those, who have just interest enough to give sparingly ; : 
those, who have so little interest, that they will not give at all. 
If the particular ministry existing at the time excites little in- 
terest, the expense falls pretty heavily upon those of the first 
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class, who pay from a sense of duty. The contributions of 
others fall off, or diminish. ‘This cannot go on long, before the 
conscientiously liberal are so over-burdened, that they cannot 
meet the expense. Perhaps the minister relinquishes part of 
his salary. But this is seldom a remedy ; the means diminish 
faster still, and he perceives that he must leave for want of a 
support. 

Where the pews are taxed, it seems as if the contract stood 
on a more permanent foundation. In reality there is little dif- 
ference. If the interest in the ministry is small, many of the 
taxes will not be paid. ‘The pews must be sold, and at such 
times they will bring little or nothing. If the owners are not 
interested to keep them, the chance is small, that those, who 
cared too little to own pews before, will, under more unfavora- 
ble circumstances, be now interested to buy them, unless 
tempted by the extreme lowness of the price. ‘The number 
soon exceeds their wants even at low prices. But the minister 
must be supported, and the conscientiously liberal buy pews, 
which they do not want, in the hope, that better times will 
come. ‘Thus they become owners of, and are burdened with 
the taxes of many pews. The same state of things, described 
in a contributing parish, now takes place in a taxed parish, 
with a slight difference in form only. ‘The minister must go. 
Where there is a property tax, the case is not sufficiently 
varied to need a separate description. 

Whether a minister is settled until six months after notice 
by either party, or for a certain number of years, or for life, 
he has no security for his contract, where any one can with- 
draw at pleasure, except the liberality of the parish, or the 
value of the pews. He may in some cases sue the parish, and 
distress his best friends, who before it comes to that, will be 
the persons upon whom the damages will actually fall. If his 
ministry creates no interest, the pews have little or no value, 
and there is little or no difference between the two kinds of 
parishes. 

All depends upon the interest, which the ministry inspires, 
and this may be created in three ways; by his personal repu- 
tation and character, apart from his powers as a minister; by 
his social influence in his intercourse as a minister; by his 
preaching. But though the two former are useful auxiliaries, 
the permanent interest in the ministry must, in most cases, de- 
pend on the effect of the preaching. 
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Almost all our congregations are in the second stage, with a 
greater or less number of individuals in each, who are passing 
or have passed into the third. Probably no congregation is 
still in the first, and none has wholly passed into the third. 
What preaching will interest a congregation in the second 
stage? They will not hear the negative doctrinal preaching 
of the first stage; they are not yet ready for the affirmative 
preaching of the third, with its enthusiasm and appeals to 
religious sensibility, though many individuals among them desire 
and would receive it with a responding sympathy. The de- 
cent, judicious, quiet, but somewhat conventional and lifeless 
preaching, of the second stage is generally offered, and per- 
haps suits as well as anything. But it cannot be continued 
for a long time, without producing weariness, ennui, and un- 
easiness. It has now been endured so long, that these contin- 
ually manifest themselves. When the people feel this weari- 
ness, and uneasiness, not being aware of the cause and necessity 
of this preaching, they think that it is the fault of the 
preacher, and that the remedy is change. ‘The same cause 
produces the desire to hear many candidates, without being 
satisfied with either of them. If there are in the parish a 
number, who have passed into the third stage, their complaints 
of cold preaching, dead preaching, conventional preaching, 
only make the matter worse. If they persuaded the parish, 
that their wants were the same, and that a preacher in the 
third stage would cure all; the moment after his settlement, 
the mistake would be discovered. ‘The majority would call 
his preaching Orthodoxy, fanaticism, or some other name ; and if 
they only called it enthusiasm, the effect would be nearly the 
same. ‘There would be two parties where the help of all was 
needed, and it would be as difficult as before, to retain the 
minister, or to get another. We see how these states of affairs 
will affect contributions or taxes. Public worship, at present, 
can be supported, in many places, only by the perpetual change 
of ministry, with the hope that each new minister would ex- 
cite a new interest. Novelty does something, and the mistake 
lasts a little while ; but the hope is soon disappointed, because 
it proceeds from ignorance of the true cause of the difficulty. 
Such a state of things is as injurious to the usefulness of the 
ministry, as to the comfort and support of the minister. Rich 
parishes feel these difficulties less, and therefore the ministry 
is more permanent among them. 
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With such a state of things, it is easy to see, why young 
men find less in the ministry , than formerly, to satisfy their de- 
sire to do good, to promise the hope of a support, or to gratify 
a reasonable wish for reputation. Older and more experienced 
friends will understand this, if they themselves do not, and will 
oppose their entering the profession. ‘The same reasons also 
account for the fact, that so many abandon the ministry. 

Another symptom of the times was a continual manifesta- 
tion of uneasiness among a considerable part of the laity, com- 
plaints of the preaching expressions of desire of more relig- 


oS? 
lous intercourse among the members of congregations, and 
between the laity and clergy. This uneasiness and complain- 
ing are found among those, who have passed into the third 
stage. The preaching of the second stage fails to respond to 
the warmth of their religious feeling. They seek a sympathy 
for the enthusiasm just kindling within themselves. They wish 
every means to be tried to increase this sympathy. Some think to 
propagate the enthusiasm by religious intercourse ; others suppose 
that pew rights are unfavorable to this, and would return to the 
ancient method of common and public seats. ‘They believe, 
that what existed in their own bosoms, sometime before they 
uttered it, now lies hidden in other breasts, waiting only the 
communication of a spark to draw it forth. They are right in 
supposing, that many have passed into the third stage, who are 
still silent, and perhaps have only a feeling, which they cannot 
define, and not an idea, which they can express. ‘They are 
right also in thinking, that if the clergy can be brought within 
the electric circle of this sympathy, it will affect their preach- 
ing. ‘They may be right in believing, that some can be car- 
ried faster from the second into the third stage, by the appli- 
cation of these means. But the difficulty is, that so many 
cannot yet feel these wants, and will remain in the second 
stage, having no sympathy with the complainants, and } Joining 
in no efforts. While they are there, if there was a meeting 
every night and the whole church was one pew, by the very 
supposition of the case it would do no good to them; they are 
rather opposed in their quiet way to all these things. ‘The 
class of complainants just mentioned are even now a numerous 
body, continually increasing, and will never again be content 
with anything, which belongs to the second stage; nor are 
they as patient as they would be, if they understood, that time 


was the remedy, nor so efficient, as if, what they have, was 
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more an idea and less a sensation. When the complaint is, 
that the preaching is conventional, this slight variation comes 
from those, who, differing from the persons just mentioned, 
think rather than feel. It is a perception of the heart, that it 
is cold, but of the understanding, that it is conventional. 
Those, whose understanding and correct taste, being offended 
with the poverty of the second stage, notice its conventionality, 
are passing into the third principally by the action of the 
intellect. This poverty will, after a time, become almost as 
intolerable to their good sense and refinement, as it is to the 
religious sensibility of others. 

Some of these complainants have, as we are told, wor- 
shipped in Orthodox churches in preference to our own, with- 
out manifesting any inclination to Orthodox views, or any 
change at all in their former faith, This number is small ; 
but it is an effect, which the same cause may continue to pro- 
duce, and is therefore worth considering. ‘These are persons, 
who passed somewhat suddenly into the third stage, while 
those around them remained in the second. They sought 
sympathy among those, who differed from them in opinion, 
but had somewhat similar feelings, because they could not find 
it among those about them of the same creed. The third 
stage, like Orthodoxy, expends all its warmth and energy on the 
affirmative parts of its belief, while the second stage has lost 
its interest in the negative parts, and has not yet acquired it in 
the affirmative. This is the cause of the repulsion and attrac- 
tion. Any religious excitement puts these in operation. 

Some facts have been mentioned, which show, that for some 
years we have not gained so much, as many other denomina- 
tions. How can there be any great gain in the second stage ? 
Men can only combine, and induce others to combine with 
them for some purpose, which greatly interests them. Shall it 
be to pull down error? ‘The interest of the denomination in 
this has principally passed away; it hates controversy. ‘To 
assert affirmative truth and to build up? Its interest in this is 
not yet developed, and it dislikes and suspects enthusiasm. 
While in this transition state it presents no rallying point. It 
must move others by its own energy, and warm them with its 
own fire. It formerly had energy to pull down, and brought 
others to unite and add to its numbers. But in a transition 
state it wraps itself up, like any other chrysalis, in its own 
envelope, and waits quietly for the change, that must come, 
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even when, like the chrysalis, it does not foresee the law nor 
the nature of the change. It does this, because such is its na- 
ture, and not because it considers and prefers. 

We noticed also an expression of opinion by some, that 
Unitarianism had performed its work, expended its energies, 
and must come to an end as a distinct sect. If it has no 
work but to pull down error, this might be true. But the 
general view, taken of the subject in this article, makes it un- 
necessary to add anything on this head. 

It seems as if enough had been said, to enable any one to 
infer how, according to this hypothesis, these difficulties would 
end. Buta few words on this subject are added, to prevent 
all possibility of any mistake. If the theory of the three stages 
of a reforming party be true, and it be true also, that most of 
us are still in the second stage, but that a considerable number 
have passed and are passing into the third, the second being a 
transition state; we are, to use Talleyrand’s phrase, at “ the 
beginning of the end” of our transition from the first to the 
third stage. 

When we have fairly entered the third stage, and again ac- 
quired the enthusiasm, which is necessary to the prosperity, 
and even the continuance of a denomination, the difficulties 
in the ministry will cease. The new interest inspired will 
make those, who feel it, ready with contributions or taxes for 
the support of worship. It is true, however, that the religious 
institutions supported must be the institutions ‘of the third 
stage. 

But some say openly and repeatedly, that the clergy will 
never change as the laity change. We have altered the form 
of the expression, but not the meaning, according to our theo- 
ry. There is something rather personal and unpleasant in the 
discussion of this topic ; but it cannot be avoided now. The 
clergy are men, subject to the same laws as other men. The 
very charge involves the fact, that they have been thus sub- 
ject; for the preaching complained of is the preaching of the 
second stage, into which they changed from the first. They 
may not change so soon as _ the laity ; ; but they are not to be 
blamed, if they do not. Being engaged in the religious ser- 
vices of each stage, they are not in fault, if being most 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of that stage, they do not 
free themselves from it so soon. Where they associate much 
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common state of opinions and feelings, which surrounds them 
like a common atmosphere, and diminishes external influence. 
In this they resemble the two other professions. Also being 
more at home and in their studies, and when abroad more 
spectators than actors, in the everyday business and stirring 
bustle of life, they do not feel so soon the contact of a change, 
which is taking place around them. How can they help this; 
especially if there is an unconscious want of openness in the 
intercourse of many with them, and sometimes an intentional 
concealment of any views, opinions, and feelings, differing 
from those, which they are supposed habitually and profession- 
ally to entertain? ‘This intentional suppression of facts, disin- 
genuous and deceptive as it is, is avowed and defended by some, 
on the ground, that a disclosure would obtain no belief, and 
occasion doubts of the speaker’s good feelings toward the clergy- 
man. So far as our experience goes, the result has been exact- 
ly the reverse. The clergy have shown themselves to be true 
men, deserving all confidence. If they have not, in former cases, 
changed as soon as the laity, they always have changed afterwards. 
After the reasons of the old faith (according to Jouffroy’s de- 
scription) had lost their power among the laity, and instead of 
resting on conviction, it stood on authority; that is, at the 
proper time, they denied, attacked, and refuted its errors. 
When the laity passed into the second stage with its dislike to 
controversy, they ceased from the attack; and even now, with 
some of them, the next change in preaching is already begun. 
They have often inquired concerning their changes of opinion 
about preaching, and have not always received any answer, 
where they might have expected it. ‘l’here seems therefore to 
be no reason to charge them with any intention to resist the 
law of change ; although it seems, that it does not operate on 
them so soon as on the laity. 

With the difficulties in the support of the ministry will end 
the continual changes in the pastoral care, which now occur in 
parishes. With the returning interest, which removes these 
difficulties, the usefulness and reputation of the ministry must 
return and increase, and the discouragements, which prevent so 
many from entering and induce so many to leave it, will cease 
with their causes. 

Whenever a sufficient number have passed into the third 
stage to constitute a body, it will be no longer necessary to seek 
sympathy elsewhere; and those, who would otherwise seek it 
among the Orthodox, will find it nearer. 
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The enthusiasm of that stage will remove all charges of cold- 
ness, and the spirit for foreign missions, which accompanies an 
affirmative faith, will be found among us, as in other denomina- 
tions. The growth of the denomination, which diminished with 
the loss of the enthusiasm of the first stage, will return with the 
enthusiasm of the third, and the complaints of the third against 
the second must of course end with the existence of the 
latter. 

Finally, what shall we do, if these things are so? If the 
third stage is to be the remedy for all evil, some will say, that 
we cannot hasten into it too fast. But a medicine may bea 
remedy for a disease, yet, if taken too rapidly, it may kill in- 
stead of curing. full time should be given for causes to oper- 
ate naturally, and we should enter the third stage by the regu- 
lar course of the laws, which govern it, — neither resisting nor 
anticipating them, but trying to understand and obey them. 
One great evil of the transition state is the difference of opin- 
ion, incident to the building up of an affirmative faith. Another 
is the opposition occasioned by different states of feeling in 
different classes. ‘The remedy for these is charity and pa- 
tience. Without these we may not go safely through, but 
may throw off part of our body by the way. Increased relig- 
ious intercourse, additional efforts for the support and increase 
of all our institutions, earnest, serious, warm, and devoted 
preaching, with such appeals to the heart and such a reasona- 
ble degree of religious enthusiasm, as the progress of the peo- 
ple can bear, are certainly safe methods of aiding the operation 
of the laws of change, without the danger of hurrying or antici- 
pating them. Above all, it is in vain to resist the change ; it 
is in the course of Providence, and is but the operation of the 
laws, by which God governs the world. 

But the Unitarians in the first and second stage (if any of 
the former remain) must do something more than barely to 
avoid resistance ;— they must cultivate as much sympathy 
with the enthusiasm of those in the third, as their habits will 
possibly permit. The latter are what the former have made 
them. ‘The third stage is the consequence of the first and 
second, and the men of those stages ought not to complain of 
the work of their own hands, nor look upon it with doubt and 
distrust. The men of the third are their spiritual children, and al- 
though, like other children, they have grown up under different 
influences, and are different men from their parents, they are 
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to some extent what their parents have made them. ‘This is 
always so. We speak of the effect of education and example ; 
yet it never makes the second generation like the first, but 
carries them on so much farther in the progress of society. 
Have parents therefore no sympathy with the ideas, feelings, 
and pursuits of their children, because they differ from their 
own? Reason, expediency, and still more duty, demand pa- 
tience and sympathy for this enthusiasm from those, who by 
the law of reform cannot feel much of it themselves. 

So also those in the third stage are apt to think meanly and 
speak hardly of the moderation, coolness, and inactivity of the 
preceding stage. They do no justice to the efforts and strug- 
gles, the sacrifice of popularity, and often of peace and kind 
feelings, which these very men made in the first stage for the 
cause of truth. ‘They do not reflect, that without the first and 
second stage, the third could never come,— that its affirma- 
tive doctrine is the offspring of the negative doctrine of the 
first, and was nursed in the quiet of the second, until it was old 
enough to speak, — that their small, though increasing number 
did not create the enthusiasm, which they feel; but that these 
very men, whom they undervalue, put in motion the causes, 
which, under the operation of natural laws, have at last 
generated it. ‘They must not insist, that the laws of nature 
should be reversed, and that its parents should be its children. 
As well might they insist, that parents should share with their 
children the agility, sensitiveness, and emotion of youth. Instead 
of this, they should seek to have the benefit of their caution 
and experience, to direct and qualify their own enthusiasm, 
without suffering them to chill and destroy it. God has 
effected some of his purposes by the men of the past, and will 
effect others by the men of the future. They are both honored 
instruments. With mutual respect and good feeling all will 
go well ; but power will be wasted and progress hindered by 
doubt and want of mutual confidence. 


J. G. R. 
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Art. Il].—1. The Hour and the Man. An Historical 
Romance. By Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. 12mo. Har- 
per & Brothers. New York: 1841. 

2. The Settlers at Home. By Harrier Martineau. | vol. 
18mo. D. Appleton & Co. New York: 1841. 

3. The Peasant and the Prince. By Harrier Martineau. 
1 vol. 18mo. D. Appleton & Co. New York: 1841. 

4. Norway and the Norwegians; or, Feats of the Fiord. 
By Harriet Martineau. 1 vol. 18mo. D. Appleton & 
Co. New York: 1842. 


We doubt ifa single person could be found, well acquainted 
with Miss Martineau and her books, who does not feel, that 
she has received little justice, as a writer ora woman. That 
the greatest injustice was done her in this country, after the 
greatest adulation, because she ventured to criticise our perfect 
institutions, and remark upon the doubtful habits of some of 
our people, that her chief sins were those of an abolitionist, a 
free speaker, a hasty observer, and sometimes pertinacious 
judge, liberal in religion, and radical in politics, and withal a 
foreigner and a female, furnish a good reason, if any were 
wanted, for giving her a calm hearing, now that the excitement 
has passed, and readers can take up. her books without the fear 
of being laughed at, and editors do not feel compelled by pol- 
icy to abuse one, of whom they know nothing.: We have no 
thought of becoming panegyrists of this lady, or defenders at 
all points of assault. We have nothing to do with her pecu- 
liar opinions, we are not insensible of her peculiar dangers, nor 
are we anxious for her fame, knowing that it will take care of 
itself in due time. But we have absolute confidence in the 
superiority of her mind, the goodness of her heart, the warmth 
of her piety, her high oerel courage, and the steadfastness of 
a faith, which has borne her tranquilly through years of suffer- 
ing, and still keeps her cheerful and diligent, in the view of a 
surely, if not a rapidly, approaching death. We will render 
her our honest tribute. In these pages, where a notice of her 
later writings has been too long delayed, we will show at the 
least, however briefly or imperfectly, that it has been from no 
want of interest, respect, or gratitude. 

We feel grateful to any one, whatever the individual 
opinions, whatever the occasional errors of judgment, who 
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writes in a way to interest and entertain, without violating 
moral sentiment, or rather, with such a clear moral tone per- 
vading the whole, as to leave the most healthy impression. A 
spirit ‘of the purest morality, of nice and just discrimination, 
of generous sympathy in all that is human, with fearless inde- 
pendence of thought and expression, seem to us the character- 
istics of Miss Martineau’s mind and heart, as seen in her writ- 
ings and acting through her life. And these are not common 
characteristics. They are not to be passed by with a sneer, 
because they may be tinged with some peculiarities of form or 
feelings. ‘They are not to remain unnoticed and silently con- 
demned, because rendered unpopular by certain heresies of a 
social or philosophical creed. A writer or speaker, male or 
fernale, forfeits no claim to our justice or generosity, on account 
of extravagant opinions, or bold assertions as to the rights of 
women, the sufferings of the slave, our institutions of govern- 
ment, or administration of religion. We have as little sympathy 
as any, with most of the modes and measures of modern fanat- 
icism, and the ruthless radicalism of the day. But never 
will we suffer even those to rob us of common discrimination 
and common justice, or cause us to withhold our feeble testi- 
mony from any portion of intrinsic excellence, unquestionable 
truth, merited reproof, wholesome counsel, or resolute and dis- 
interested adherence to an offensive opinion, or an unpopular 
cause. We burn with shame and indignation, when we see a 
pure and noble-minded woman, firm in Christian faith, and un- 
faltering in the Christian life, treated with the greatest incon- 
sistency and neglect, while a licentious outcast, an open 
offender against the first laws of God and man, a vile seducer, 
and unblushing adulterer, is welcomed, followed, rewarded, 
defended, by men and women, by religious professors, and 
moral editors, and Christian patterns. It will be a sad chapter 
in our history, if the fact be established, that the surest way for 
a foreigner or native to obtain favor among us, as a writer or 
lecturer, whatever his moral character, is to offend no national 
vanity, no orthodox creed of religion or philosophy, no present 
interest of individuals or States. We have no confidence in 
the morality of policy, or of mere decency, but we have great 
confidence in the morality of the Gospel. We do not believe 
that any principle which is destitute of faith and comes short 
of piety, will purchase salvation in this life or another. But 
as little do we believe, that any liberality or orthodoxy, which 
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confounds moral distinctions and screens moral offences, 
which swerves from the highest principles of right, or is false 
to the best dictates of humanity, and those “only enduring 
interests, which belong to character, will save any one here 
or hereafter. 

The morality inculcated in the writings of Miss Martineau 
is of thesoundest kind. It does not confine itself to the outward 
man, or the estimate of the world; but goes into the recesses of 
the heart, the control of the temper, the kindly offices of pri- 
vate life, ‘aud the character of that truest of schools, love. We 
could find illustrations of this, in one of her larger books, written 
earlier than those named at the head of this article. We mean 
Deersroox. It is among the singular fortunes of books, that 
this has been so little read or valued. Yet it has been grati- 
fying to find, how well it is appreciated by the more intelligent 
and discriminating readers. It is indeed no book for the mere 
lovers of fiction and excitement. It has little of plot or passion 
or highly wrought scene. It is diffuse to a fault, and its best 
characters and ‘descriptions are wound round with those petty 
details of everyday life, which to many are little better than 
gossip. Yet it is this everyday life, after all, that tests the 
man and shows the man. Most skilfully is it managed here. 
Few books within our knowledge give a better picture of some 
of the greatest weaknesses, and some of the noblest virtues of 
human nature ; 3 while in the delineation of female excellence, 
we know not its equal. 

Of the three smaller tales, named above, the last that have 
been received from the author, little need be said. They are 
well suited to their place and object. Without ambition, and 
partly, we are told, for an honorable support, Miss Martineau 
is contributing to this excellent series, published under the title 
of “'Tales for the People and their Children.” She has given 
to these before us a great variety of scene, and a moving inter- 
est. Settlers at Home finds its subject in England, and is an 
unusual, some may think, an unnatural picture of the cruel 
hostility of neighbors, and the perseverance of children in over- 
coming evil with good ; while it has many touches of true and 
beautiful pathos. The Peasant and Prince goes to France 
for its materials, and gives a simple, well drawn narrative of 
the eventful reign, the weak follies, the singular flight, and the 
mournful death of Louis XVI., in a way to convey the best 
moral lessons, and at the same time, engage common and 
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youthful minds in the great study of history and men. Nor- 

way and the Norwegians, taking us to a far different scene, and 

a people, the most opposite to those presented in either of the’ 
former tales, introduces us to a region, customs, superstitions, : 
modes of life, and manifestations of character, full of interest 

from their novelty, and having other charms beside. We 

have seldom seen simplicity of heart and a natural faith more 

pleasantly delineated. We confess a deep interest in reading 

these stories, juvenile as they are ; and an interest not destitute 

of instruction, or profit. ‘There is that wonderful variety, yet 

distinctness of character, that simple thought, directness, and 

childlike truthfulness, that appeared in the “ Illustrations of 
Political Economy,” which were received and read with so 

much pleasure, at least, as stories, before the writer became 

suspicious on other accounts. When shall we learn to exercise 

the same charity and use the same discrimination, in regard to 

social and political differences, that we are accustomed to ex- 

ercise, or to demand, for the endless diversity of religious opin- 

ions and prejudice ? 

The Hour and the Man, of which we propose to speak at 
some length, may be thought to stand even more in need of 
charity, than anything which has come from the writer. ‘That it 
betrays the bias of strong prepossessions, few will deny. Miss 
Martineau is not used to weigh cautiously every word, where 
she is sure of the truth, or fact. She does not seem even to 
give a single thought to what others may think of that, which 
she is speaking, or writing. ‘This is not the way to be popular ; 
and we see the consequence. It is not the best way to save 
ourselves from haste in judgment, or our readers from error of 
conclusion ; and they have not been saved in the present in- 
stance. We say this, however, of some of the author’s former 
writings, rather than the latter. ‘ The Hour and the Man” is 
in some views the most important work she has published, and 
to our minds one of the most true and valuable. Its interest 
is intense ; the combined interest of history and fiction. Nor 
can we find that the history is spoiled by the fiction. It is 
difficult, to be sure, it always has been, perhaps always will be 
difficult, to get at the exact truth of the revolutionary story of 
St. Domingo, with which this work is exclusively occupied. 
The first accounts of that revolution came from the French, 
of all people the least capable, especially in this connexion, of 
being impartial. ‘These accounts, too, were received, extended, 
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and transmitted, by men involved in the revolution at home, 
steeped in the politics, wild with the philosophy, maddened by 
the passions and horrors of those worst days of France. Were 
these the men or the times for a calm history of one of Napo- 
leon’s wild and disastrous schemes, or a dispassionate account 
of the man, regarded, say many, as a rival, whose peaceful 
home he wantonly invaded, whose confiding people he 
estranged or made miserable, whose sacred person he basely 
entrapped, imprisoned, and buried from his family and the 
world forever ? 

This is the eventful chapter in the world’s conflicts, which 
Miss Martineau has written, as an “ Historical Romance.” 
And if she has thrown around the leading events and charac- 
ters a drapery, which seems indeed romantic ; if she has found 
it difficult, and sometimes failed to glean the truths from the 
many partial and discordant narratives ; if her previous bias 
inclined her to some exaggeration of the greatness or goodness 
of her hero and his friends ; if, moreover, an English mind may 
be supposed tosee the worst of French atrocities; we can 
pardon it without taxing our justice in the least, or taking 
credit for charity. In truth, the best examination, we have 
been able to make of other authorities, brings us to. the con- 
clusion, that this sketch, in all that is essential, is accurate ; 
though we by no means pretend to such a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, as would enable us to assert it confidently. 

The chief doubt pertains to the charactér of the Hero 
of the tale, Toussaint. This was confessedly one of the 
remarkable men of the world. And such were his fortunes, 
that if, in any case, the historian or the biographer may be allowed 
a generous sympathy, approaching extravagance, and pressing 
truth seemingly into romance, it is here. We supposed on 
the first reading of the book, that this view must be extrava- 
gant, and the whole picture colored with the romantic. But 
for this opinion we do not find support. ‘The view is not new. 
More than twenty years ago there appeared an able article 
in the London Quarterly Review,* containing statements, 
which fully authorize the views here given, and seem to 
have been drawn from the best sources, as Miss Martineau 
shows in an Appendix to the Hour and the Man. Of this book 
itself we shall give the best idea, and make perhaps the best 
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use of the space allowed us, by offering a brief sketch of the 
man, a sketch not resting on this tale alone, but confirmed by 
it, and indicating its character. We will here say, that the 
writer seems to have been most diligent and deliberate in her 
examination and use of materials, having, as she says, “ for 
some years read whatever came within my reach, on the sub- 
ject of my present work,” and referring the reader to the prin- 
cipal authorities for his own satisfaction. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, the negro chief, was born a slave in St. 
Domingo, about the year 1745. All accounts speak of his early 
character as marked by thoughtfulness and patience, mildness and 
benevolence, with a great love of children and kindness to animals. 
Though surrounded by laxity and impurity, he attached him- 
self to one wife, to whom he remained always faithful. The 
planter, with whom he lived and worked, M. Bagou, gave him 
the means of learning to read and write, and he is said to have 
made great proficiency in various branches of knowledge. 
Rainsford, in his “ Historical Account of the Black Empire of 
Hayti,” gives a catalogue of his favorite books, which to our 
white prejudices has the aspect of fiction, extending to many 
of the historians and classics, as Cesar, Herodotus, Plutarch, 
Socrates, &c. Subsequent events prove, however, that ‘Tous- 
saint had a strong, inquiring, and well disciplined, if not a cul- 
tivated mind, giving him a vast superiority over his own coun- 
trymen, and no little respect and influence with the planters, 

The first important event of his life, known to us, is that 
with which the present story opens; the general rising of the 
blacks, in August, 1791. This insurrection ‘Toussaint seems 
to have opposed, and greatly lamented. And when at last it 
broke forth irresistibly, he steadily refused to take any part in 
it, until he had secured the safety of his master, and sent him 
with his family, well supplied, to Baltimore. He then joined 
his countrymen ; and having some knowledge of simples, was 
made physician, according to some authorities, to the forces 
under Jean Francois, whose Aid he also became, then Colonel, 
and was next appointed General, for his good service in reduc- 
ing the blacks to order, and recovering the aorthern parts of 
the island from the Spaniards. Soon after, the Governor, La- 
reaux, whom Toussaint rescued from an insurrection of the mu- 
lattoes, made him his Lieutenant, expressing his opinion of the 
man, in these words; “It is this black, this Spartacus, pre- 
dicted by Raynal, who is destined to avenge the outrages com- 
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mitted against his whole race.” From this time, Toussaint ex- 
ercised a power, and possessed a degree of confidence, that 
seemed unlimited. Nor do we find positive proof, that he ever 
abused this power. ‘The general charge of cruelty is brought 
against him by some writers, but we find no evidence of it. 
Severe he was in his discipline, unsparing in the punishment of 
offenders and traitors, though of his chosen friends and his 
own family. But in his habitual treatment of all who were 
true, he was kind and encouraging, and exerted over them an 
astonishing influence. He inculcated strict morality, restrained 
customary indecency, upheld religion by enactment and ex- 
ample, promoted cheerfulness with sobriety, and avowed his 
great principle to be “ No Retaliation.” His whole example 
and observance indicate a true and devout Christian. Yet 
many writers treat him as a hypocrite. He may have been so, 
but the proofs do not appear. 

During the period of which we speak, the close of the last 
century, ‘Toussaint avowed loyalty tothe French, and received 
with courtesy the French commissioners ; but directed all their 
movements, protected the planters from their oppression, and 
saved both from the jealousy of the negroes. By his ability, 
with a mingling, no doubt, of management, many say of ex- 
treme craftiness, he contrived to retain all the power; and when 
the commissioners complained, sent them home with little cer- 
emony. At the same time he sent two of his sons to be edu- 
cated in France, partly for their benefit, partly to show his 
confidence in the Directory. ‘The French officers once said to 
him, that he ought himself to go to France, and end his days 
there in repose. ‘ That,” said he, “is what I intend, as soon 
as this (pointing toa small shrub) shall be large enough to con- 
struct a vessel to take me there.” Vanity was evidently and very 
naturally one of his failings; and ambition as naturally, though 
as free from selfishness and tyranny, if we may rely at all on 
the testimony of some of the best writers, as it often is in the 
breast of a powerful and idolized chieftain. We smile, rather 
than wonder, if he loved to be called “ First of the Blacks,” 
in reference to Napoleon, “ First of the Whites.” For that 
conqueror he had fora time the highest reverence, and was 
mortified, that the letters he wrote to him were not answered 
by the First Consul himself. He did, however, obtain from 
him, in 1797, the commission of General-in-chief of the 
armies of St. Domingo. From this time he labored vigorously, 
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and at last successfully, to free the island from the presence of 
the British ; and in 1798 General Maitland signed with him a 
treaty for the evacuation of all the posts he held. It is in 
proof of the confidence that Toussaint inspired, and an answer 
to the charges sometimes brought against him, that previous 
to disembarking his troops, General Maitland travelled through 
a large extent of country, filled with armed negroes, with only 
three attendants. And when Roume, the French commis- 
sioner, wrote to Toussaint, advising him to seize his guest, Mait- 
land, though apprised of the fact, still proceeded, in full reliance 
on the honor of the noble black. On his return to the camp, 
Toussaint gave him two open letters, with these frank words ; 
“ There, general, before we talk together, read these ; one is a 
letter from the French commissary, the other is my answer. I 
could not see you till I had written my reply, that you might 
be satisfied how safe you were with me, and how incapable I 
am of baseness.” ‘This illustrative anecdote comes on the 
authority of the writer in the Quarterly Review of 1819. 

We come to the critical and closing incidents of this singular 
life. ‘They are too well known, to be given at length. But 
they are too marked and mournfully instructive, we may add, 
they are too well drawn in “'The Hour and the Man,” to be 
passed in silence. St. Domingo was in the highest state of 
prosperity. ‘The colony, says Lacroix, advanced as if by 
enchantment towards its ancient splendor; cultivation was 
extended with such rapidity, that every day made its progress 
perceptible, All appeared to be happy, and regarded Tous- 
saint as their guardian angel. In making a tour of the island, 
he was hailed by the negroes with universal joy.” This was 
the moment seized by insatiate ambition, for the perpetration 
of a deed, which has stained humanity with a deeper dye than 
that of the Ethiopian. Napoleon was oppressed with peace 
after the treaty of Amiens; and whether ruled by his demon 
of mere conquest, or vexed by a spirit of petty jealousy, in- 
credible in any other man similarly placed, or thirsting for the 
“hidden treasures ” in St. Domingo, of which rumor reached 
him, and possessed his soldiery and agents to the last, he re- 
solved upon the total subjection of the fair island. In 1801, 
under the command of his brother-in-law, General Le Clere, 
he sent over a fleet of 25,000 men, the flower of the French 
army, with ‘Toussaint’s sons, as hostages; who were to work on 
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country. He remained firm; not unfeeling, but unsubdued ; 
and sacrificing all private wishes to the public faith. Numbers, 
aided by bribes and menace to his simple followers, soon overpow- 
ered him, and he consented to a proffered truce, by whose terms 
the safety of his person and property was sacredly pledged. 
The pledge was basely violated. ‘Toussaint was treacherously 
seized by night, hurried with his family on board a ship of war, 
a hundred of his confidential friends sent to the waiting ship, 
and heard of no more, and he kept a close prisoner, separated 
from his wife and children on the passage to France, ordered 
to take leave of them forever on the arrival at Brest, then con- 
ducted to the castle of Joux in Normandy with a single atten- 
dant, and immured in a cold, wet, gloomy dungeon,— his de- 
signed and speedy sepulchre ! 

Such at least is the received opinion. All that is positively 
known of the death of this doomed man is, that he was per- 
fidiously snatched from his peaceful retreat, borne over the 
water in irons, torn from his family, whose subsequent fate is 
uncertain, and buried in the fastnesses of a heartless murderer. 
Miss Martineau tells us, in her Appendix, that she recently 
visited the castle of Joux, and that the picture, she has given of 
its dreariness and fatal damps, is not in the least exagverated. 
A part of that picture, as found in the story, we would here 
transfer,— the only extract we can make, and a very imperfect 
one, yet possessing a melancholy interest. 


“A few, and but a few more moments he had, while the 
drawbridge was lowered, the portcullis was raised, and the guard 
sent in with some order from his officer. ‘Toussaint well knew 
that that little plot of fields, with its winding stream, was the 
last verdure that he might ever see. The snowy summits 
which peered over the fir-tops were prophets of death to him ; 
for how should he, who had gone hither and thither under the 
sun of the tropics for sixty years, live chained among the 
snows? Well did he know this: yet he did not wait to be 
asked to pass the bridge. 

‘“‘ The drawbridge and the courtyard were both deserted. Not 
a soldier was to be seen. Mars Plaisir muttered his astonish- 
ment; but his master understood that the presence of negro 
prisoners in this fortress was not to become known. He read 
in this incident a prophecy of total seclusion. 

“They were marched rapidly through the courtyard into a 
dark passage, where they were desired to stop. Ina few mo- 
ments Toussaint heard the tramp of feet about the gate, and 
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understood that the soldiers had been ordered back to their 
posts. 

‘*« The commandant!’ the officer announced to his prison- 
ers; and the Commandant Rubaut entered the dim passage. 
Toussaint formed his judgment of him, to a certain extent, in 
amoment. Rubaut endeavored to assume a tone of good- 
humored familiarity; but there appeared through this a mis- 
giving as to whether he was thus either letting himself down, 
on the one hand, or, on the other, encroaching on the dignity 
of the person he addressed. His prisoner was a negro; but 
then he had been the recognised Commander-in-chief of St. 
Domingo. One symptom of awkwardness was, that he ad- 
dressed Toussaint with no sort of title. 

“«¢ We have had notice of your approach,’ said he: ‘ which 
is fortunate, as it enables me at once to conduct you to your 
apartment. Will you proceed? This way. A torch, Bel- 
lines! We have been looking for you these two days: which 
happens very well, as we have been enabled to prepare for 
you. Torches, Bellines! ‘This way. We mount a few steps, 
you perceive. We are not taking you under ground, though 
I call for lights; but this passage to the left, you perceive, is 
rather dark. Yes, that is our well; and a great depth it is,— 
deeper, I assure you, than this rock is high. What do they 
call the depth, Chalot? Well, never mind the depth! You 
can follow me, I believe, without waiting for light. We cannot 
go wrong. ‘Through this apartment to the left.’ 

“ Toussaint, however, chose to wait for Bellines and his torch. 
He chose to see what he could of the passages of His prison. 
If this vault in which he stood were not under ground, it was 
the dreariest apartment from which the daylight had ever been 
built out. In the moment’s pause occasioned by his not 
— on when desired, he heard the dripping of water as in a 
well. 

** Bellines appeared, and his torch showed the stone walls of 
the vault shining with the trickling of water. A cold steam 
appeared to thicken the air, oppress the lungs, and make the 
torch burn dim. 

«To what apartment can this be the passage 1" thought 
Toussaint. ‘The grave is warm compared with this.’ 

‘** A glance of wretchedness from Mars Plaisir, seen in the 
torch light, as Bellines passed on to the front, showed that the 
poor fellow’s spirits, and perhaps some visions of a merry life 
among the soldiers, had melted already in the damps of this 
vault. Rubaut gave him a push, which showed that he was 
to follow the torchbearer. 
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“‘ Through this vault was a passage, dark, wet, and slippery. 
In the left-hand wall of this passage was a door, studded with 
iron nails, thickly covered with rust. The key was in this 
door. During the instant required for throwing it wide, a large 
flake of ice fell from the ceiling of the passage upon the head 
of Toussaint. He shook it off, and it extinguished the torch. 

“«* You mean to murder us,’ said he, ‘ if you propose to place 
us here. Do you not know that ice and darkness are the ne- 
gro’s poison? Snow too,’ he continued, advancing to the cleft 
of his dungeon wall, at the outward extremity of which was 
his small grated window. ‘Snow piled against this window 
now! We shall be buried under it in winter.’ 

**¢ You will have good fires in winter.’ 

**¢In winter! Yes! This night, or I shall never see win- 
ter.’ 

“< This night! Oh, certainly. You can have a fire, though 
it is not usual with us at this season. Bellines— a fire here 
immediately.’ 

‘“‘ He saw his prisoner surveying, by the dim light of the deep 
window, the miserable cell,— about twenty-eight feet by thirteen, 
built of blocks of stone, its vaulted ceiling so low that it could 
be touched by the hand; its floor, though planked, rotten and 
slippery with wet ; and no furniture to be seen but a table, two 
chairs, and two heaps of straw in opposite corners. 

“**T am happy,’ said the commandant, ‘ to have been able to 
avoid putting you under ground. The orders I have had, from 
the First Consul himself, as to your being mis au secret, are 
very strict. Notwithstanding that, I have been able, you see, 
to place you in an apartment which overlooks the courtyard ; 
and which, too, affords you other objects,’ pointing through 
the gratings to the few feet of the pavement without, and the 
few yards of the perpendicular rock opposite, which might be 
seen through the loophole. 

“‘* How many hours of the day and night are we to pass in 
this place 2?’ 

*«* How many hours? We reckon twenty-four hours to the 
day and night, as is the custom in Europe,’ replied Rubaut ; 
whether in ignorance or irony, his prisoner could not, in the 
dim twilight, ascertain. He only learned too surely, that no 
exit from this cell was to be allowed. 

** Firewood and light were brought. Rubaut, eager to be busy 
till he could go, and to be gone as soon as possible, found fault 
with some long-deceased occupant for having covered its arch- 
ed ceiling with grotesque drawings in charcoal, and then with 
Bellines for not having dried the floor. Truly, the light gleam- 
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ed over it as overa pond. Bellines pleaded in his defence, 
that the floor had been dried twice since morning, but that there 
was no stopping the melting of the ice above. The water 
would come through the joints till the winter frosts set in. 

‘““« Ay, the winter frosts, — they will set all to rights. They 
will cure the melting of the ice, no doubt’ Turning to his 
prisoners, he congratulated himself on not being compelled to 
search their persons. The practice of searching was usual, 
but might, he rejoiced to say, be dispensed with on the pres- 
ent occasion. He might now, therefore, have the pleasure of 
wishing them a good evening. 

‘* Pointing to the two heaps of straw, he begged that his pris- 
oners would Jay down their beds in any part of the cell which 
pleased them best. ‘Their food, and all that they wanted, would 
be brought to the door regularly. As for the rest, they would 
wait upon each other. Having thus exhausted his politeness, 
he quitted the cell; and lock, bolt, and bar were fastened upon 
the captives.” — Vol. II. pp. 54-57. 


Beside the moving history of ‘Toussaint, Miss Martineau has 
introduced most of the leading men of that revolution, and has 
given, it is believed, faithful, though perhaps in some instances 
too favorable delineations of their characters. Of these the 
most important of the blacks are Desauines, who succeeded 
Toussaint in the government of the island, under the title of 
Jacques [., Emperor of Hayti, Curistopue, his successor, 
calling himself Henry [, and Moyse, a young and intrepid 
officer, whom, though a nephew, ‘Toussaint gave up to military 
execution for disregard of his orders, for the protection of the 
colonists. ‘This incident, with Moyse’s attachment and affianced 
devotion to Toussaint’s daughter, causing the father a severe 
struggle, but not withholding the sacrifice to public duty, gives 
a thrilling interest to a large part of the story. ‘There are of 
course several fictitious characters, but they are subordinate. 
To some they will seem improbable, especially in the refine- 
ment of their manners, and the elevation of their sentiments. 
And probably there is exaggeration here. We find a strain of 
conversation often, which induces an incredulous smile. It 
were foolish to deny, that in the filling up of the tale the 
author has given her fancy bold freedom; and as foolish to 
expect it would seem otherwise, in an historical romance, of 
which the chief personages are of so degraded a race. Two 
things are to be remembered in all such criticism. This very 
race are of all people most imitative in their manners, dress, 
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customs, and conversation ; so that their constant intercourse 
with Europeans, renders these appearances of refinement much 
more probable than at first thought. And again, it is to be 
considered, that by education and habit we are prone to doubt, 
or to ridicule, all such appearances in the blacks. 

For ourselves, setting aside the question of merit in the ex- 
ecution, we cordially thank Miss Martineau for avowing and 
awakening a generous sympathy, in the fortunes of one of the 
most remarkable and noble of men, and in the perils and strug- 
gles, the virtues and even the vices, of a down-trodden people. 
They have our sympathies to the utmost extent. We recog- 
nise them,—we are almost ashamed to say it, as if it were 
necessary or condescending,— we recognise them as of our 
kind and kindred, having claims, such as no others on the 
earth now have, to our justice and brotherly-kindness. We 
mourn over their degradation, as the foulest blot ever fastened 
upon the Caucasian race. We look upon this invasion of St. 
Domingo, with the inhuman plot that finished the tragedy in 
the destruction of the victim, and the immolation of thousands 
of his own countrymen, as adding indelible infamy, if any re- 
mained to be added, to the name of Napoleon. And we are 
but faintly relieved, when we turn to our own land, and know 
that victim after victim, thousand upon thousand, of these 
same human beings, for no sin but that of the color which 
their God has given them, are all the time suffering an indis- 
putable wrong, and liable, — the least, that can be said, and to 
be said in the best cases, — liable to outrage atid inhumanity, 
only less distinguished than those visited upon ‘Toussaint. 
Fearful indeed is the account to be rendered, still gathering 
and darkening, by those, who, in a republican government, a 
land of proud liberty, and the nineteenth century of Christian 
privilege and obligation, are holding millions of their fellow 
creatures in a bondage as opposite to the Christian law and 
liberty, as darkness to noon-day. It is idle, perfectly idle, to 
pretend that slavery, in its mildest form, with its unavoidable 
exposure to the worst abuses, its admitted temptation to selfish- 
ness and lust, its inherent violation of the first principles of 
right, its legalized traffic in human flesh and affections, can be 
in any way defended, or saved from future universal reproba- 
tion. It is heaping wrong upon wrong, to pass it over with 
calling it ‘‘a necessary evil.” Slavery a necessary evil, in the 
dominion of a righteous God, and among free and Christian 
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men? We have nothing to say of measures. We have no 
alliance and little faith in combinations. We can never join, 
and will never do aught but oppose, all spirit of intolerance 
and indiscriminate denunciation. We know slaveholders, in 
whose humanity and piety we have perfect confidence, and 
slaves, whose condition is surrounded with all the blessings, that 
this humanity and piety can bestow. Our prayers shall never 
rise with less fervor, or less charity, for the masters than for the 
servants. Nor will we cease to pray for the conversion of 
those among us, who confine all their sympathy to one side, 
and refuse to take into account any difficulties or the best 
desires. But what has this to do with the great question? Is 
slavery a crying wrong, a tremendous curse? Can it be abol- 
ished? It can. Let those, to whom it cleaves, once say uni- 
tedly and religiously it shall, — and it can. 

We again thank this writer, and every writer, who does 
anything to quicken our sense of relation and obligation to the 
oppressed of the human family. And _ believing that little, if 
any more than justice has here been done to the greatness and 
the wrongs of the First of the Blacks, we add the merited 
tribute of Wordsworth, written during the unknown issue. 


“Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men! 
Whether the whistling rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den: 
Oh, miserable chieftain! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow: 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee; air, earth, and skies. 
There ’s not a breathing of the common wind, 

That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 





Since writing the above, we have received and read another 
book from Miss Martineau, as a continuation of the series of 
‘Tales for the People and their Children.” And we wish to 
notice it here, both for its own excellence, and because it is 
said by some of the English reviewers, who commend it highly, 
to be the last work of any kind that we may expect from the 
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same hand. We sincerely hope this is not so. If the writer 
be not actually disabled, she should not withhold herself from 
a work and a province, lor which she is peculiarly qualified. 
We say this in no reviewer's spirit, but with deep and grateful 
conviction. From her first book of this humble cast, “ Tradi- 
tions of Palestine,” to the last now before us, we find a power 
and an interest which are not common. The Crofton Boys 
is founded in a fact in the life of Walter Scott, and is an unpre- 
tending, but fascinating account of an English High School, 
with all its privileges and all its dangers and evils. Running 
through the whole there is an elevated moral tone, a lofty prin- 
ciple of right, a reverence for God, and power of faith, which 
must carry ” blessings to every young mind, and which, we be- 
lieve, have been the blessing, as they have been the inward 
life and sustaining trust, of Harriet Martineau. 


E. B. H. 





Art. IV.— On Inspiration. 


Were the Bible merely a series of historical works, or did 
it relate to matters of secondary interest and moment, we 
should be fully satisfied, could we establish the genuineness and 
authenticity of the several books which it contains. But the 
most honest men are liable to error, especially in quoting the 
sayings of others on abstract and spiritual subjects ; and on 
subjects of this kind a very slight misrecollection might materi- 
ally pervert the sense of what was uttered. How know we, 
then, but that the evangelists, though honest men, may, by the 
frailty of their own understandings and memories, have grossly 
misrepresented the language and spirit of Jesus? Some of these 
books, too, are not in a narrative form, but didactic and doc- 
trinal ; and if they were written by fallible, yet honest men, 
without any peculiar illumination from heaven, how know we, 
that they are always sound in their counsels and right in their 
judgments? How can we assure ourselves, that they have not 
erred widely on matters both of doctrine and duty, as have 
many wise and honest men before and since ? 

These questions throw open the whole subject of inspira- 
tion ; and it may be well for us to enter upon our inquiry with 
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just notions of its magnitude. How much then does it involve ? 
Does it cover the whole ground between Christian faith and infi- 
delity ? By no means. Whoever receives the history of Jesus as 
authentic, has within his reach enough of unquestionable truth to 
serve as the basis of Christian character. No one can believe 
the evangelists to have been honest men, without believing the 
principal “facts in the life of Jesus and the essential doctrines 
of his religion. But the difference lies here. He, who regards 
the sacred writers as divinely inspired, deems himself possessed 
of an unerring guide as to all the minutie of doctrine, of an 
infallible compass for his whole path in life. His only question 
is “ What say the law and the testimony?” ‘That settled, 
he need seek no farther. He, on the other hand, who denies 
inspiration, while he would feel satisfied with regard to great 
truths, might be uncertain as to many lesser, yet important 
points ; might often doubt whether the apostles spoke after the 
mind of Christ, or uttered their own fallible judgments ; and 
thus, where the voice of Scripture was entirely clear, might be 
painfully perplexed as to the way of truth and duty. 

But what is inspiration? We mean by this word, in its 
application to the Scriptures, a divine influence exerted wpon 
the minds of the sacred writers, to aid them in the exhibition 
of truth, and to save them from hurtful error. No one, we 
presume, at the present day, would maintain that the very 
words of Scripture were dictated by the divine spirit; that the 
genealogies in the first book of Chronicles were breathed from 
heaven into the author’s mind; that there was anything super- 
natural in Paul’s sending for his cloak and parchment ; in fine, 
that the sacred writings were the mere channels of revelation. 
We observe in each of these writers peculiarities, and some- 
times imperfections of style, such as would naturally grow out 
of his education, mode of life, and temperament. Amos, the 
herdsman of 'Tekoah, writes in a much simpler style, and with 
a much greater affluence of rural imagery, than Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, whose condition in life seems to have differed widely 
from his. How easy is it to trace the impetuous Peter, the 
modest and affectionate John, the glowing and devoted Paul, 
in their respective writings! But if the words of the Bible 
were dictated by God, instead of this great diversity of style, 
we should expect to see the whole Bible written in one 
unvarying style of unique grandeur. ‘This strict verbal inspira- 


tion would detract greatly from the value of some portions of 
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Scripture, particularly of the devotional parts ; for their worth 
consists in their being the expressions of devout feeling on the 
part of their authors, —upbreathings of hearts touched with 
a living coal from God’s altar, and enabled to light a kindred 
flame in other souls, and thus to furnish examples and forms for 
the devotion of all coming times. We doubt not that the 
Jewish minstrels drank deeply from the same fountain of inspi- 
ration, from which the prophets drew their marvelous fore- 
knowledge ; but, if God dictated the very words of the Psalms, 
they cease to be specimens of human devotion, and appropri- 
ate models for man, and present to us the solecism of the Al- 
mighty praying to himself, and chanting his own praises. As 
to the merely historical parts of the Bible, if the authors knew, 
either by revelation, by their observation and experience, or 
by means of authentic documents already extant, the facts 
which they related, they had no need of verbal inspiration to 
enable them to tell their stories faithfully. Moreover, on him, 
who should maintain the necessity of verbal inspiration for the 
original writers of the Old and New Testament, would rest the 
burden of showing, why like inspiration is not equally necessary 
for all translators of the Bible. In fact, the question of verbal 
inspiration, did it admit of being agitated, would be barely one 
of vain curiosity. It has ceased to be of any practical moment, 
since the Hebrew and the Greek became dead languages. 

But, while we believe that the sacred writers wrote each in 
his own style, and with a large degree of freedom, we main- 
tain, that they were inspired, that their minds were preternatu- 
rally enlightened and guided, that holy men wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit. For, in the first place, the idea of 
inspiration is in strict accordance with reason and intrinsic prob- 
ability. We cannot deny to the Father of man’s spirit that 
power of direct and recognised communication with it, which 
he has granted to fellow men. We cannot suppose that God 
has opened the soul to the inbreathings of other souls, and left 
us no avenue for the entrance of his own voice. No; if man 
has a soul, God must have the key to its every apartment, and 
must needs have at his command even those modes of access 
and forms of speech, which, for good reasons, he rarely sees fit 
to use. 

Again, we believe that miracles were wrought for the estab- 
lishment both of Judaism and Christianity. Why is it less 
probable, that miracles should have been wrought for the faith- 
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ful transmission of their records? If to plant the reign of 
truth and righteousness upon the earth was an object of suffi- 
cient moment to disturb the laws, which nature had for ages 
kept, surely to perpetuate that same reign on the solid basis of 
infallible testimony was an object amply worthy of the equally 
magnificent, though less conspicuous miracle of inspiration. 

We are also predisposed to believe in the inspiration of the 
sacred writers, by the conscious wants of our own natures. 
We feel the need not only of a general faithful guide, but of 
one, that we can trust as to all the details of truth and duty, — 
of records, which shall be to us, in things pertaining to godli- 
ness and a life to come, what a parent’s words are to the con- 
fiding ear of infancy. We cannot bear to be left in doubt on 
subjects so momentous even in their least imposing aspects. 
The infallibility of Jesus himself affords no sufficient basis for 
implicit, childlike faith, if those, who recorded his sayings and 
pencilled the first developments of his truth, were liable to 
the common mistakes of unlettered and unexperienced biogra- 
phers and interpreters. Our Jesus is the Jesus of their gos- 
pels and epistles; and it matters little, that the living person 
bore the express image and uttered the express words of God, 
if they were liable to gross error in painting that image and 
recording those words. 

But it may be asked; Is there no basis for the plenary au- 
thority and virtual infallibility of the sacred writers, short of their 
inspiration in a peculiar and exclusive sense? ‘To say nothing 
in this connexion of the Old Testament, if the apostles were 
honest men, may we not rely upon them as amply competent, 
without supernatural aid, to be both the biographers and the 
expositors of Jesus? ‘They were long with him; must not 
every principle of his religion have so stamped itself upon their 
hearts, must not his spirit have so permeated their whole 
mental and moral being, as to take away the very power of 
mistake or failure? Must not their familiarity with him have 
done for them all, that express inspiration could have done ? 
We reply, that in the connexion of the apostles with our 
Saviour, there were many circumstances, which seemed to 
render some subsequent illumination necessary, in order to their 
being faithful historians and expositors. From our Saviour’s 
baptism to his ascension there was the space of only sixteen 
months ; and, though his principal disciples were with him at 
intervals during the whole of this time, there intervened but 
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seven months between the call of the twelve and the ascension ; 
and, even for a part of that period, they were absent from him 
on their mission among the villages, whither he was to follow 
them. Much of their intercourse with him was in the dis- 
tracting presence of multitudes, much of it at times of fatigue, 
persecution, want, and fear. And, what is more to the point, 
according to their own account, they were ignorant of his true 
character till after his ascension. On the very ascension morn- 
ing, they asked him, “ Lord wilt thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?” They must therefore have listened to him 
all along with erroneous impressions. ‘They understood not a 
large part of what he said, at the time when he uttered it. 
His true glory was veiled from them, while they were with 
him. They saw and heard through a false medium, and could 
not, therefore, in all cases have derived true and just ideas from 
what they saw and heard. But what we misunderstand we 
are prone to misremember, and, however honestly and uncon- 
sciously, to misrepresent; nor, when we get the right key to 
conversations and events, which we have once misunderstood, 
is it easy to apply it to them retrospectively, so as to restore 
them in their original fulness and significancy, and to make 
them, in our own minds and in the narration of them to 
others, just what they would have been, had we possessed the 
key at the outset. According to the common laws of mind, 
the New Testament must have been tinged throughout by the 
early misapprehensions of its authors, and must have presented 
in biography and in doctrine a double, a Janus-faced image, 
made up of the temporal Messiah, whom the apostles at first 
expected, and of that spiritual Redeemer, with whom, after the 
ascension, they ascertained that they had lived and walked. 
We thus should have had insufficient and unsatisfying Scrip- 
tures. But this is not thecase. The only vestiges of these mis- 
apprehensions are in the repeated record of the fact, that they 
existed. Both biography and doctrine are of one shape and 
hue, — present a fabric entire and seamless as the Saviour’s 
own tunic, and are throughout adapted to the higher views of 
their Master’s mission and character, which ensued upon his 
departure from earth. Now this fact constitutes to our mind, 
in behalf of the inspiration of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, a presumptive argument too strong to be passed by 
without notice, though in “introducing the subject, we intended 
to speak only of the necessity for” inspiration growing out of 
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these misapprehensions, which existed during our Saviour’s 
lifetime. 

For the reasons, which we have stated, religious books writ- 
ten by inspired men are within the range ‘of antecedent proba- 
bility, and of reasonable expectation and desire. But how far 
should we antecedently expect the inspiration of the sacred 
writers to extend? So far, we reply, as is needful “ for doc- 
trine, reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness,” 
so far as is necessary to afford an_ infallible guide j in matters ‘of 
religious faith and duty. Up to this point we should expect, 
at Jeast for the sacred writers of the latter and more perfect 
dispensation, plenary inspiration. Bat here inspiration must 
cease. We should not expect to see miracles wrought, (and 
inspiration is a miracle,) for other than religious ends; for no 
lower ends seem of sufficient moment to outweigh the advan- 
tages resulting from an undisturbed course of nature. We 
may therefore, consistently with the highest views of religious 
inspiration, suppose that the sacred writers were left to their 
own wisdom and research, with regard to such merely secular 
details as were within their reach ; that they copied from an- 
cient chronicles, compiled their genealogies from previously 
existing tables, and trusted to their own unaided memories for 
those minute and incidental circumstances, which had no re- 
ligious bearing. This theory of inspiration may also be recon- 
ciled with any alleged imperfection of style in the sacred writ- 
ings, with the slight discrepancies between the gospel narra- 
tives, with scientific inaccuracies in the Old or New Testa- 
ment, in fine with whatever objections have any other than a 
strictly religious aspect. While we would contend that, in a 
religious point of view, plenary inspiration pervades these re- 
cords, we would regard and criticise them in every other 
aspect, as the writings of men, of like passions, infirmities, and 
errors with other men of their own times and nation. 

We now proceed to consider the positive grounds, on which 
this idea of inspiration rests. We will look first at the New 
Testament. 

The following are some of our Lord’s promises to his 
apostles before his death. ‘I will pray the Father, and he 
will give you another helper, even the spirit of truth.” “ He 
will guide you into all truth. He will take of mine and show 
it unto you.” ‘ He shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
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you.” Here is an express promise of two things, first, of a 
supernatural enlightening of the minds of the apostles with 
regard to religious truth, and, secondly, of a supernatural quick- 
ening of their recollections, with regard to what Jesus had said 
while he was with them. If the above quoted words of Jesus 
do not mean as much as this, they mean nothing. But the 
scene, at which they were uttered, was too solemn and too sad 
for unmeaning hyperbole. ‘The Master was just leaving his 
frail and trembling company of apostles, and professed to be 
giving them precepts and promises for their guidance and com- 
fort, when he should have gone from them ; and it is a gross 
insult upon his spirit to maintain, that, at such a season, he 
should have fed them upon the wind, should have made a 
parade of oriental metaphor, and employed words, which liter- 
ally denote a divine inspiration, to express no more than must 
happen to them according to the common Jaws of mind. But 
were the recollections of Matthew and John thus miraculously 
quickened? When may we cherish the undoubting assurance, 
that Jesus was, said, and did all that they represent him to 
have been, said, and done? Was the whole system of Christian 
doctrine and duty thus preternaturally laid open to John and 
James, Peter and Jude? Did the spirit of truth guide them 
into all truth, as Jesus had promised them? When may we 
rest assured, that their epistles contain neither doctrines nor 
precepts of man’s device, but the truth and will of God? We 
may trace also in these epistles a consciousness of inspiration. 
For instance, Peter in his second epistle thus classes himself 
and his fellow apostles with the prophets, to whom we well 
know that they ascribed divine inspiration. ‘That ye may be 
mindful of the words, which were spoken before by the holy 
prophets, and of the commandments of us, the apostles of the 
Lord and Saviour.” 

Paul was not one of the twelve ; but if he was a sane and 
honest man, he was equally inspired with them. He repeat- 
edly, and in a great variety of forms, professes inspiration. 
Such is undeniably the import of passages like the following 
“The gospel, which was preached of me, is not after man ; for 
I neither received it of man, nor was J taught it but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” ‘ Which things we teach, not in 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but in the words 
which the holy spirit teacheth.” ‘ We speak as of God.” 
“If any man think himself to be a prophet or spiritual, let him 
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acknowledge that the things, which I write unto you, are the 
commandments of the Lord.” Again, speaking of his system 
of doctrine, Paul says, “ Ye received it not as the word of 
men, but, as it is in truth, the word of God.” And again, in 
a similar connexion ; “ He that despiseth, despiseth not man, 
but God, who hath also given unto us his holy spirit.” Now 
let him, who thinks that St. Paul intended to express, by words 
like these, only the fact, that he had the same kind of inspira- 
tion, which every good man has, try the case by supposing 
any good man of his acquaintance to use similar language. 
Would not any man, of however high spiritual attainments, who 
in our day should talk thus about himself, be regarded by every 
sober mind, as either an impostor or a madman? ‘These pas- 
sages either mean nothing, or they denote divine inspiration in 
the special and exclusive sense of the words; and, if St. Paul 
was an honest man and in full possession of his mental faculties, 
he was an inspired man. 

There remain two of the evangelists, Mark and Luke, who 
were not apostles, who were not included in the Saviour’s 
promise of divine illumination, and who make no professions of 
inspiration ; who therefore may have been honest and faithful 
writers, without having been inspired. What shall we say of 
them? The question of their inspiration is of secondary im- 
portance ; for, 

1. Mark’s gospel contains hardly anything not to be found 
in Matthew’s or John’s ; and Luke’s additional matter, though 
considerable in amount and of intense interest, could lay the 
foundation for no new doctrine or principle, but harmonizes en- 
tirely in tone and spirit with the narrative of the apostolic evan- 
gelists. 

2. Though these two gospels do not bear the names of 
apostles, they were virtually apostolic productions. Mark was the 
intimate companion of Peter, and a tradition almost as old as 
his gospel, and transmitted without dispute, informs us that he 
wrote by Peter’s dictation. Luke distinctly avows himself, in 
the proem of his gospel, to be only the penman of what he had 
received directly from the apostles ;— “ Even as they delivered 
them unto us, which from the beginning were eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word.” As for “the Acts of the Apostles, a 
large part of the book is mere history, and the record of scenes 
and events, of which Luke was an eyewitness. ‘lhere is good 
reason to suppose, that he was present at the miracle of the 
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cloven tongues on the day of Pentecost; and in the latter part 
of the book, he expressly speaks of himself, as St. Paul’s travel- 
ling companion, and in this part is evidently copying from a 
diary. ‘here can exist no doubt, as to his competency to write 
a history of affairs, in which he had so deep a personal interest, 
especially as, unlike the apostles during our Saviour’s lifetime, 
he understood the religion of which he was writing the history, 
and therefore saw things from the true point of view. Equally 
little doubt can there be, as to the decisive internal marks of 
accuracy and faithfulness, which this book presents. 

Yet it seems to us highly probable, that Mark and Luke 
were inspired men ; for, 

1. We have reason to believe, that miraculous gifts and endow- 
ments were not confined to the apostles; and on whom else 
can we so readily suppose, that they would have been bestowed, 
as on the intimate and confidential friends of such men as Paul 
and Peter ? 

2. We find that from the earliest times Mark’s and Luke’s 
writings were regarded by the church, as of equal worth and 
authority with those of Matthew and John. 

The internal character of the New Testament strongly con- , 
firms the view, which we have taken of the inspiration of its 
writers. ‘Their style and tone are those of men, whom a divine 
spirit had lifted above the passions and prejudices of the mul- 
titude. ‘The completeness of their works, viewed collectively, 
may be regarded as a presumptive argument of great weight in 
favor of their inspiration. We know not how sufficiently to 
admire the divine skill displayed by the evangelists. ‘They are 
relating the godlike pilgrimage, works, and words of one, who 
came from God and went to God, of one, who stood out, alone 
of all beings that ever trod the earth, in the loftiness of his 
character, in the sanctity and vastness of his mission. ‘Their 
narrative is brief, —it is crowded full with marvel and miracle, 
—tells us throughout of heavenly things. Yet, without ever 
forgetting the heaven-descended, the son of God, they present 
to us, on almost every page, a section of our Saviour’s domestic 
life and walk among men, show him to us as a son anda 
brother, as a neighbor and a friend, as a master and a citizen, 
among kindred, among strangers, among enemies, in the temple, 
at the marriage feast, in the house of mourning. In this wide 
diversity of detail, we see always the same majestic and god- 
like image, in no circumstances, however narrow or humble, 
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shorn of a ray of its glory ; and when the authors confess that, 
while the divine original was upon the earth, they knew him 
not, we cannot help believing, that the image was reproduced 
and sustained before their inward vision by the spirit of God. 
We cannot help drawing a similar inference from the general 
character of the epistles. ‘They relate for the most part to 
local and temporay questions, and disputes, and to a great di- 
versity of these, many of them difficult, mixed, complex cases. 

Yet who will venture to maintain, that these writers have in 
a single instance failed to apply to the solution of these cases 
the true spirit of Christ, and the strict law of righteousness ? 
On the other hand, all their discussions are in entire accordance 
with each other, and with the spirit that breathes through the 
gospels; and with the discussion of questions, that have passed 
away forever, they have connected so many maxims of eternal 
truth, and so many clear and expanded illustrations of great 
and everlasting principles, that these epistles must needs go 
down to the end of time in the connexion, in which they now 
stand with the gospels, as the best commentary upon them, and 
as an exhaustless repertory of Christian wisdom. 

These considerations are greatly strengthened by one of a 
negative character. ‘There is in the New Testament nothing, 
which militates against our faith in the inspiration of its authors, 
—no brand of falsehood or folly to suggest an opposite theory, 
— nothing superficial or shallow ; but a profoundness and ful- 
ness, which no created mind has exhausted or outgrown. No 
man, whom men have consented to call wise, has professed 
himself to have advanced in ethical or religious culture beyond 
the New T'estament; but the wisest men have found in it 
enough to stretch and task their highest powers through the 
whole of life. But what unaided man had written, we might 
expect man to exhaust or outgrow. ‘Taking our view of inspi- 
ration for a stand-point, we could not expect to find the New 
Testament perfect, or, in any essential respect, other than it 
is ;—— it is just such a collection of books, as this theory would 
presuppose. 

Add to this consideration the wide, the almost inconceivable 
contrast between the books of the New Testament and the 
residue of the early Christian writings extant, some of which 
bear the names of personal friends and followers of the apostles, 
and, whether genuine or not, must belong to the age next suc- 
ceeding the apostolic. ‘The most edifying of these contain 
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much that is puerile and absurd, — much that would settle in 
the negative, without dispute or division, the question, whether 
their authors were inspired. ‘The highest degree of veneration, 
which has ever been paid to the New Testament, cannot sepa- 
rate it from the best other writings of the primitive days of the 
church by broader marks of distinction, than show themselves 
on the very face of the respective works. And yet, had the 
writers of the New Testament been left without any greater 
degree of divine illumination, than these other writers had, we 
can hardly believe, that so very decisive marks of difference 
would have been presented. 

Our readers will perceive, that we make the souls of the 
apostles and evangelists, and not the parchment on which they 
wrote, the seat of inspiration. We by no means assert, that 
the books of the New Testament received their outward shape, 
or even their existence, from a divine monition, urging one to 
write a gospel, and another an epistle. We suppose that they 
wrote, as they saw the churches to need, and were guided by 
their own judgment, as to what and when they should write. 
But they were men taught of the spirit, guarded against error, 
and furnished with adequate views of truth and duty, by inspi- 
ration from on high; and out of the abundance within they 
both spake and wrote. There was the same inspiration in 
their oral instructions. ‘There was the same inspiration in 
whatever else they may have written, which has not come 
down to us. There would have been the same inspiration in 
the writings (had they left us any) of Philip or Bartholomew, 
of Lebbeus or Simon the Canaanite. The exigencies of the 
case, the testimony of the apostles convince us that they all 
(and those immediately associated with them also) were in- 
spired men; and the New Testament has come down to us, 
as the only surviving records of what was written under the 
influence of that inspiration. 

We come now to consider the inspiration of the writers of 
the Old Testament. In vindicating their inspiration, we are 
called upon to defend only the religious character of the Old 
Testament. Is its general history defective and untrustworthy ? 
We think not; but, if it be, this touches not the question of 
inspiration, Are its genealogies imperfect and inconsistent with 
each other? We are rather amazed that they should be so 
full and coherent; but were they drawn out with the minute 
accuracy of modern heraldry, we should not claim supernatural 
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aid for the compilation. Is Solomon’s Song a mere epithala- 
mium? If so, we do not believe that Solomon had any divine 
assistance in writing it. Are there many portions of the Old 
Testament, where the writers show themselves. independent of 
peculiar divine guidance, and subject to the prejudices and 
errors of their times? Be itso. We should antecedently 
expect the penmen of the earlier and less perfect dispensation, 
to have been endowed with a less intense and pervading inspi- 
ration ; to have lived less constantly in the perception of spiritual 
truth ; to have had only transient glimpses, where the apostles 
enjoyed open vision. We should antecedently expect to find 
more of the merely human element in the earlier Scriptures, 
which were designed to be but as “a light shining in a dark 
place, until the day should dawn and the day-star arise.” The 
question of inspiration should be discussed solely with reference 
to the religious contents of the Old Testament. The question 
is, whether those things in the Jewish Scriptures, which were 
beyond man’s knowledge or foresight, or far above the light of 
those times, were discoveries, speculations, happy guesses, or 
whether they were actually derived from the inspiration of 
God. 

Among the internal marks of the inspiration of the writers of 
the Old Testament, we would first name the religious unity 
and harmony, which pervade it. The writers all have the 
same conception of God, of devotion, of duty. This has not 
generally been the case among the less cultivated nations. 
‘The Jupiter of Homer differs from the Jupiter of the later 
Greek tragedians. The popular conceptions of every person- 
age in the Pantheon of Greek mythology were gradually de- 
veloped, and essentially modified by time. On the other hand, 
the Jehovah of Moses, Isaiah, and Malachi, at intervals of 
many centuries, during which vast revolutions had been 
wrought in the national condition and culture, is one and the 
same Jehovah. The conception reached the highest form, 
which language could give it, in the writings of Moses, nay, in 
the very name Jehovah ; and in that form it remained fixed, 
until Jesus softened it with warmer beams of fatherly love. 
Nor yet can we trace any diversity among these writers, as to 
the way in which God is to be worshipped, or the duties which 
he requires. 

The frequent loftiness of thought and style in the Old Tes- 
tament, beyond all other ancient “writings, lifting the soul, as it 
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were, into the very presence chamber of the Deity, sustains 
the idea, that these majestic passages were written by men, 
whose spirits had been elevated and expanded by special near- 
ness of converse with the Divine Being. There are portions of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, there are some of the Psalms of David, 
which are, to the devout ear, more like a voice from heaven, 
than like the words of man. 

In fine, the Old Testament stands out in such a prominent 
contrast to all other equally ancient writings extant, even to 
the writings of the wisest and best men in the most cultivated 
ages, that we know not how to account for its sublime theo- 
logy, its clear and high views of duty, its pervading tone of 
confidence and authority, except by ascribing to its authors 
special illumination from the spirit of God. We cast our eyes 
over the brightest pages of profane literature, and find nowhere 
a view of the divine nature, on which we can repose; but see 
the mind distracted among a multitude of clashing deities, 
bowed down by the spirit of fear and trembling, dreading the 
thunderbolt without ever trusting the love of the divinity, 
cringing before gods, possessed of all human, and worse than 
human passions and infirmities. We then turn to the Bible, 
and we read ; “ The Lord is my shepherd; | shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. ‘Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me ; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” Now all the logic in 
the world can never convince us, that we are indebted solely to 
that old barbarous king of a nation unlettered and unrefined, 
for these sentiments, which anticipate the very spirit of Jesus ; 
which express all, and more than all, that the most pious heart 
can feel ; which will still be the burden of our song, when be- 
yond the reach of earthly infirmity, “the Lamb who is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed us, and shall Jead us unto living 
fountains of waters.” We might make similar remarks with 
regard to very many passages, which present glimpses of God, 
of truth, and of duty, which our hearts tell us are the very 
highest of eternal verities, and which stand entirely alone in the 
literature of the world before Christ, both as to their depth and 
fulness of meaning, and tone of majestic and simple confidence, 
in which they are announced. 

The numerous fulfilled prophecies, contained in the Old Tes- 
tament, offer a more tangible, though hardly a stronger proof of 
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the inspiration of its writers, than the traits to which we have 
already referred. We have no room to discuss these prophe- 
cies. ‘They cover a large portion of human history. ‘The 
fulfilment of some of them can be distinctly traced in the past ; 
that of others is now in progress, and known and read of all 
men. The present condition of the Hebrew nation could 
hardly be described, in many of its distinctive and unprece- 
dented features, with more accuracy by a modern geographer, 
than we find it foretold in the Old Testament. Could blind 
chance have conjured into being phantoms of poetic fancy, that 
should thus correspond to actual events across the gulf of ages? 
Could she bring together, and work into the brains of those old 
seers just the same elements, which after many centuries Prov- 
idence would embody in the counsels and destinies of nations? 
This is harder to believe, than that she could paint a flower, or 
blunder a world into being. ‘The recurrence of the same har- 
monies at distant intervals, in the sphere-music of time can be 
accounted for, only by supposing the harmony to have been 
first struck by the same omnipotent hand that repeats it. 

We have also, in favor of the inspiration of the writers of 
the Old Testament, the testimony of the infallible Jesus and of 
his inspired apostles. Jesus says, “‘ Search the Scriptures ; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they are they which 
testify of me ;” that is, which foretell me, which have a pro- 
phetic character, — a character which could result only from 
divine inspiration. And again; “ Had ye believed Moses, ye 
would also have believed me; for he wrote concerning me,” 
prophetically of course. In like manner Jesus, epitomizing 
the whole Old Testament, speaks of what was written con- 
cerning him “ in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in the Psalms.” He also often quotes these writings as of divine 
authority and final appeal. 

The apostles also continually quote the Old Testament as 
authoritative. St. Peter says; “The prophecy came not in 
old time by the will of man; but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the holy spirit.” Paul too writes to Tim- 
othy ; “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, (or, more 
properly, pervaded by a divine afflatus,) and is profitable for 
doctrine, for proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 

We have completed our argument; and have shown, we 
trust, that the inspiration of the sacred writers rests on a firmer 
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were, into the very presence chamber of the Deity, sustains 
the idea, that these majestic passages were written by men, 
whose spirits had been elevated and expanded by special near- 
ness of converse with the Divine Being. There are portions of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, there are some of the Psalms of David, 
which are, to the devout ear, more like a voice from heaven, 
than like the words of man. 

In fine, the Old Testament stands out in such a prominent 
contrast to all other equally ancient writings extant, even to 
the writings of the wisest and best men in the most cultivated 
ages, that we know not how to account for its sublime theo- 
logy, its clear and high views of duty, its pervading tone of 
confidence and authority, except by ascribing to its authors 
special illumination from the spirit of God. We cast our eyes 
over the brightest pages of profane literature, and find nowhere 
a view of the divine nature, on which we can repose; but see 
the mind distracted among a multitude of clashing deities, 
bowed down by the spirit of fear and trembling, dreading the 
thunderbolt without ever trusting the love of the divinity, 
cringing before gods, possessed of all human, and worse than 
human passions and infirmities. We then turn to the Bible, 
and we read ; “ The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me ; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” Now all the logic in 
the world can never convince us, that we are indebted solely to 
that old barbarous king of a nation unlettered and unrefined, 
for these sentiments, which anticipate the very spirit of Jesus ; 
which express all, and more than all, that the most pious heart 
can feel ; which will still be the burden of our song, when. be- 
yond the reach of earthly infirmity, “the Lamb who is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed us, and shall lead us unto living 
fountains of waters.” We might make similar remarks with 
regard to very many passages, which present glimpses of God, 
of truth, and of duty, which our hearts tell us are the very 
highest of eternal verities, and which stand entirely alone in the 
literature of the world before Christ, both as to their depth and 


fulness of meaning, and tone of majestic and simple confidence, 


in which they are announced. 
The numerous fulfilled prophecies, contained in the Old Tes- 
tament, offer a more tangible, though hardly a stronger proof of 
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the inspiration of its writers, than the traits to which we have 
already referred. We have no room to discuss these prophe- 
cies. ‘They cover a large portion of human history. The 
fulfilment of some of them can be distinctly traced in the past ; 
that of others is now in progress, and known and read of all 
men. The present condition of the Hebrew nation could 
hardly be described, in many of its distinctive and unprece- 
dented features, with more accuracy by a modern geographer, 
than we find it foretold in the Old Testament. Could blind 
chance have conjured into being phantoms of poetic fancy, that 
should thus correspond to actual events across the gulf of ages? 
Could she bring together, and work into the brains of those old 
seers just the same elements, which after many centuries Prov- 
idence would embody in the counsels and destinies of nations? 
This is harder to believe, than that she could paint a flower, or 
blunder a world into being. ‘The recurrence of the same har- 
monies at distant intervals, in the sphere-music of time can be 
accounted for, only by supposing the harmony to have been 
first struck by the same omnipotent hand that repeats it. 

We have also, in favor of the inspiration of the writers of 
the Old Testament, the testimony of the infallible Jesus and of 
his inspired apostles. Jesus says, ‘‘ Search the Scriptures ; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they are they which 
testify of me; ” that is, which foretell me, which have a pro- 
phetic character, — a character which could result only from 
divine inspiration. And again ; “ Had ye believed Moses, ye 
would also have believed me; "for he wrote concerning me,’ 
prophetically of course. In like manner Jesus, epitomizing 
the whole Old Testament, speaks of what was written con- 
cerning him “ in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in the Psalms.” He also often quotes these writings as of divine 
authority and final appeal. 

The apostles also continually quote the Old Testament as 
authoritative. St. Peter says; “The prophecy came not in 
old time by the will of man ; but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the holy spirit.” Paul too writes to Tim- 
othy ; “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, (or, more 
properly, pervaded by a divine afflatus,) and is profitable for 
doctrine, for proof, for correction, grind in righteousness.” 

We have completed our argument; and have shown, we 
trust, that the inspiration of the ‘sacred writers rests on a firmer 
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basis, than that of anile superstition. We are aware that on 
this subject it has become fashionable to take low and lax views. 
To us faith on this point appears the part of sound philosophy. 
If God stands to us in the paternal relation, in which Jesus 
presents him, an intrinsic, a priort probability attaches itself to 
any theory, in proportion as it brings him near to his children, 
and appeals to their implicit confidence. In a world not father- 
less, for the short-sighted and frail children of an infinite 
Father, it is more philosophical to believe, than to disbelieve in 
miracle and inspiration. The philosophy of the filial heart is 
higher and of vastly more worth, than that of the doubting 


head 


A. P. P. 





Art. V.—A Journal written during an Excursion in Asia 
Minor, 1838. By Cuartes Fettows. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle St. 1839. 8vo. pp. 347. 


Ir is singular, that with the wealth and literary leisure of 
England, discoveries remained to be made in a country so near 
and accessible as Asia Minor, down to so late a period as 
1838 ; — discoveries, we mean, among the ruins of antiquity. 
Yet Mr. Fellows has made such discoveries, and so incomplete 
has even his survey been of this country, as well as of travel- 
lers who preceded him, that, we suppose, discoveries of the same 
sort yet remain to be made. So interesting, however, is this 
region, both from classical and religious associations, abounding 
in monuments of Greek art, in its best days, and covered with 
the sites of celebrated cities, so beautiful in its scenery, and 
withal, so safe to the traveller, in the character of its popula- 
tion, that the wonder is, a single stone remains unturned, a sin- 
gle valley, hill, or ruin, unexplored. One would have thought 
that to the gentleman-scholar, the literary idler of the three 
kingdoms, it would have proved a field irresistibly attractive, 
and would have been long ago exhausted. No project of 
travel would seem to promise a higher enjoyment, than for a 
Fellow of one of the Universities, without care or ‘ responsi- 
bility,’ or a younger son turned adrift with some five or six 
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hundred a year, or the heir apparent of some rich merchant,— 
having first studied the humanities more or less at Cambridge 
or Oxford,—to take the steamboat some bright morning for 
Constantinople or Smyrna, and twenty days after find himself, 
with Homer in his hand, on the plains of ‘Troy, puzzling out 
the foundations of the divine city, or stumbling with open 
sketch-book among the broken columns and sculptured tombs 
of Xanthus or Savalassus. Very sure we are, that there are 
some on this side the water, who with fewer advantages than 
we have supposed, save the humanities more or less, without 
the luxury of horses, camels, or attendants, without rich fathers 
or livings, and with not more than half six hundred pounds, 
would esteem it the highest good fortune, to be able just to 
reach the shores of Asia, and who, once there, would engage 
not to leave behind them a valley or a hill unexplored, an in- 
scription uncopied, nor a ruin unmeasured or unsketched. 
When such thoughts occur, one is moved to repine and covet 
his neighbor’s goods, notwithstanding an apostle’s hint concern- 
ing contentment, and even a Pagan’s ; — 


Multa petentibus 
Multa desunt. Bene est cui Deus obtulit 
Parca quod satis est manu. 


Pestum, we believe, was discovered somewhere about the 
middle of the last century, though lying almost in sight of the 
usual route of idle travellers. Mr. Fellows is to be ranked 
among discoverers in this sense, though he wandered scarce five 
degrees of latitude from Constantinople, and was not many 
days out of sight of the Mediterranean ; but that he had made 
discoveries, he himself seems to have been ignorant, until 
he returned to London and submitted his labors to the Sa- 
vans there. He had very naturally concluded, that a coun- 
try, the very home of the Greek, the most classical of all 
classical lands, next to Attica itself about which geogra- 
phers, and critics, and poets had been writing, dogmatizing, 
or guessing for centuries, was as familiar to them in its mi- 
nutest features as Yorkshire, or the Campagna. His surprise 
must have been great, and pleasant as great, to learn that, all 
undreamed of by himself, he had actually done great things, and 
placed himself in the ranks of those, who have made additions 
to the sum of human knowledge. ‘The success of his first ad- 
venture led him to undertake another tour in 1840, from which 
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he also returned laden with rich spoils for both the philologist, 
and the virtuoso. 

Wasting a few more words in preliminary observations, we 
will then give some account of the travels of Mr. Fellows in 
1838. Of the Author we know nothing, from independent 
sources, and but little is to be gleaned from his volumes. He 
evidently possesses many of the best requisites for a traveller, 
being good-natured, unexacting, capable of endurance, and 
with a freedom from prejudice, rare in one of his nation. ‘The 
only charge to be brought against him in this relation, we be- 
lieve, is, that he continued to support nature, in that manner 
so truly English, upon tea and dry toast, and refused to smoke, 
though he was solicited by Turkish coffee and amber-headed 
pipes every day, and at every turn. What was the original 
motive, that took him so far fromthe precincts of London, does not 
appear in his preface. He never alludes to business, nor to any 
necessity requring him to either shorten, or prolong his stay at 
one place or another ; and yet he repeatedly hurries away from 
some of the most interesting spots, after a mere glance at them, 
and having put on record only the most loose and unsatisfac- 
tory descriptions. If not a business man, but on the contrary 
a gentleman of leisure and of wealth, as we suppose to be the 
case, such hasty abandonment of remarkable places betrays a 
strange want of enthusiasm in the best objects of his journey. 
But what were the best objects of his journey, we believe, he 
himself did not know at first ; but they were gradually and acci- 
dentally revealed. On his second visit, in 1840, he passed 
over a much less extent of country ; and where he professed 
to bestow his attention, as in Lycia, seems to have performed 
his work with great thoroughness. 

In presenting numerous extracts from the tour of 1838, we 
shall confine ourselves chiefly to passages, which describe the 
remains of ancient magnificence, or which illustrate the charac- 
ter and manners of the present inhabitants, Greek and Ma- 
homedan, of this celebrated region. Mr. Fellows arrived at 
Smyrna in February. This city, renowned as the birthplace 
of Homer, and in Christian history distinguished as the seat of 
one of the Seven Churches of the “Apocaly pse, and of 
a bishopric, we moderns associate only with cargoes of raisins 
and figs. And in its present state, according to Mr. Fellows, 
to say that it exports figs and raisins, is to say nearly all it de- 
serves He describes it as a thickly inhabited town, with 
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streets narrow and dirty. Subject to grievous oppression it 
must be, as the Governor of the town “ farms it of the Sultan, 
paying a certain sum every year, and makes what he can of 
the taxes, fees, and fines. Immense fortunes are thus made in 
a short time ; frequently in the most tyrannical way ; but the 
Governor’s power only extends over Asiatics. Life and death 
are in his hands ; but money will always satisfy him, and he 
alone has to be satisfied.” 

A most unfavorable impression is conveyed of the worship of 
the Greek Church. ‘I have witnessed,” says Mr. Fellows, “a 
splendid funeral of a wealthy Greek, in which all the church 
power was engaged, including the highest authority, an archbish- 
op, | believe. In the Greek church the dresses are more splen- 
did than in the Romish, but the whole effect is quite in contrast. 
In the church there is not the slightest semblance of devotional 
feeling ; less even than in the synagogue worship. The priests 
are ordinary looking men of the world; they sing the service 
in merry time, in a common but rather nasal tone, and look 
about them as if they were in the crowded streets, instead of a 
place of worship. ‘They are honest looking men; but have 
nothing of the priest about them; a long black beard seemed 
to be a distinctive part of their costume. ‘There is a great 
deal of bowing and kissing of hands; but all the recitations 
seem addressed to one another; and I did not see an uplifted 
eye, or an attitude of adoration. There is no altar, and, there- 
fore, no fixed point of prayer. A candle, which is merely a 
waxed piece of cotton, is given to every person on entering, 
and they all keep their hats on during the ceremony. Celiba- 
cy is not enjoined upon the priesthood by the Greek church ; 
and from their appearance I should say, that they are more in 
their element in the noise and bustle of trade, and of their fam- 
ilies, than in the offices of the church. A more different race 
from the priest of Rome cannot well be imagined.” 

While complaints are so freely uttered of a want of the 
appearances of reverence in our own churches, especially du- 
ring the devotional services, it may be well to guard against 
expecting and requiring too much, Mr. Fellows has given 
a picture of the service in the Greek church. It is well 
kaown how little there is of apparent reverence in the syna- 
gogue. ‘The worship of the Romish church is at times imposing ; 
but, to the stranger, it often presents anything else, rather than 
the calm and quiet scene, that seems best to become the wor- 
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ship of God. ‘The English worship is well ordered and de- 
cent ; but not in that church, nor in any other, have we witness- 
ed more of the reverent silence, the fixed attention, the serious 
countenance, that mark the engaged worshipper, than in the 
churches of the Puritans. Where the forms are few, and the 
service simple and brief, there seems to be less of mere human 
contrivance coming in between the soul and its Maker. 
Although the general aspect of Smyrna is that of a modern 
city, no lofty ruins existing to bear testimony to its ancient 
splendor, yet the observant eye of Mr. Fellows, in many parts 
of the city, detected fragments of its former rich architecture 
built into modern walls, such as cornices, bas reliefs, busts, and 
parts of columns. Vast numbers of tombstones in the Jews’ 
burial ground, he found to be made of ancient marbles. He 
saw in one place the soil of a side hill propped up with Co- 
rinthian capitals; and in another, the top of an arch with the 
capitals of its column only visible above ground, and twenty or 
thirty feet of loose earth around it. In such spots there must 
lie hidden treasures of ancient art ; and doubtless no richer mine 
could be worked, so far as mere profit is concerned, than such 
accumulations of rubbish about the fallen temples and palaces 
of antiquity. Probably but a very small part of the buried 
glories of Greek and Roman art has yet been brought to light. 
After passing a few days in Smyrna, Mr. Fellows turned his 
face towards Constantinople ; from that place his further route 
lay south, through Bithynia, a part of Phrygia and Pamphylia, 
to Lycia, on the Mediterranean ; when, skirting the shore of that 
sea, he came round again to the place whence he started. ‘This 
occupied him, in all, about three months. Leaving Smyrna, 
as we have said, the first place Mr. Fellows reached, of any 
general interest, was Thyatira, the city of one of the seven 
churches, now called Acsa. On the way he had observed 
the fig, vine, and olive, the plane, wild pea, pine, and dwarf 
oak, the juniper, myrtle, and oleander, in cultivated grounds, or 
on the road-side. His approach to a city of former grandeur 
was marked by ruins, like the debris of crumbling hills. “ At the 
solitary stable, or rest-house, half way to Acsa, I found,” he says, 
“the well-coping formed of the capital of a column of white 
marble, veined with red. A burial ground adjoining was filled 
with tryglyphs and columns of similar stone.” Along the 
edge of the road, he frequently saw marble cornices and beauti- 
fully cut stones, and in the walls and burial ground at the en- 
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trance of the town, there were numerous pieces of columns, 
many of granite, stuck in the ground as Turkish grave-stones. 
At the close of the second day he reached Thyatira. The 
town, in and around it, is strewn with the relics of its former 
greatness. He saw ten or a dozen well-tops, or troughs, made of 
the capitals of columns of different kinds. The size and gran- 
deur of the ancient city are indicated by the circumstance, that 
Mr. Fellows counted an hundred and thirty parts of broken col- 
umns ; and, upon measuring them and noticing their orders, found 
that they must have contributed to as many as seven, or eight, 
distinct temples. The streets were paved with fragments of 
wrought stone. For two miles out of town he observed the 
mouths, or curbs, of wells to be formed out of the capitals of ex- 
tremely fine Corinthian pillars, the bucket being drawn through 
holes cut in the centre. There can be little doubt that, below 
the surface of the modern village, the most valuable marbles 
would be discovered, could leave for exploring the rich soil be 
obtained. 

The next place of importance was Pergamus, about seventy 
miles nearly south-west from Acsa. At Soma, a small village 
about half way there, Mr. Fellows copied from a tomb, a 
Greek inscription, of which he gives the following translation. 
It is the most beautiful of all that he has recorded. 


*‘ Onesimus, the father, and Chryseis the mother, made [this 
tomb] for their sweetest child, Polychronius, for the sake of 
remembrance, and for themselves.” 


The greater part of the inscriptions, which he has copied and 
brought away, are from tombs; and possess very little general 
interest or historical value. A great similarity runs through 
them. The names of the parties building and owning the 
tomb are given, with titles, honors, &c., which is generally 
followed, not always, with imprecations of the vengeance of 
the gods upon any who shall disturb it, or bury in it, through 
all time, any but the bodies of certain persons specified. ‘The 
second volume of Mr. Fellows contains a very large number 
of these. Not far on his way from the place, where he found 
the one we have just given, he discovered another cut into some 
marbles, which had been built into a fountain by the road-side. 
As this is curious, from its relation to some of the customs of 
the ancients, showing their extreme scrupulousness in some mat- 
ters of form, we copy it entire. 
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“« May it be fortunate. 


“In the treasuryship of Demetrius, in the second day of the 
month Thargelion, Alexon, son of Damon, declared it to be a 
law for relations by marriage, (?) that the female mourners 
should wear clean grey cloth; that the men and boys engaged 
in the mourning should also wear grey, unless they prefer white ; 
that they should perform the rites appointed by law for the de- 
parted, at the latest, in three months ; that the men should ter- 
minate their mourning in the fourth month, and the women in 
the fifth ; that the women, or the trains appointed in the law as 
a matter of necessity, should then rise from the lamentation 
and go forth; that the Gyneconomus, chosen by the people, 
should, at the purification preceding the Thesmophoria, pray 
for prosperity and the enjoyment of their existing possessions, 
on. behalf of those men who abide by, and those women who 
obey this law, and imprecate the contrary upon those ‘men and 
women who do not obey; and that the treasurer chosen after 
Demetrius, wearing a crown, should inscribe this law upon two 
pillars, and place one of them before the gates of the Temple 
of (Ceres) Thesmophoros, and the other before the temple of 
Artemis (Diana) Lochia. And let the treasurer carry the sum 
expended to the pillars (or columns) in the first chamber of 
Accounts.” — p. 31. 


Mr. Fellows gives us a glimpse of the interior accommoda- 
tions of the Khans, which, we believe, the reader would like 
to share. At Manser he had been entertained at a Khan of 
more than ordinary magnificence, but excepting the size and 
more costly architecture of the building, it resembled the com- 
mon inn. Writing at Manser, he says; — 


**T am now in a very fine building, the public Khan. It is 
as extensive as an Italian palace, and built entirely of stone and 
iron; each room is dome-topped, with iron gratings and shut- 
ters to the windows, and an iron door, which was unlocked by 
a black slave, with immense keys; the heavy door opened, and 
I walked in, as if into a prison, but found it so clean, that 
though it offered little more than bare walls, I liked its appear- 
ance better than that of any house I had seen for months. 
Mats were spread on the floor, and unfolding my stores, all 
other comforts, together with an excellent dinner, were quickly 
supplied. For the first time I am lying on my travelling mat- 
trass, and surrounded with pens, ink, and paper, with my can- 
teen for a table; but I shall have other Khans to describe, dif- 
ferent probably from this, and the present may give but little 
idea of the accommodations in travelling in this country. Man- 
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ser is a very extensive place, but the houses are wholly built of 
mud, and the streets here, as in all the towns I have yet seen, 
are covered over from house to house with canvass, mats, or 
vines on trellis, shading the streets from the sun; and thus the 
shops only are visible to the traveller, who can gain but an im- 
perfect view of the town.” 


Soon after, at Pergamus, he writes more particularly, 


“‘T am again in a Khan, and must say that I never liked an 
inn half so much. It is pleasant to see all the furniture around 
me my own, and to feel that my room is my castle. Here the 
traveller finds only bare walls, with a few nails arranged for 
hanging. things upon. When I return from the stroll I general- 
ly take, to stretch my legs after a day’s ride, I find carpet, bed- 
ding, and writing apparatus arranged for me, and a meal pre- 
pared in a room that appears well furnished; and I have no 
fear of leaving anything behind, for I take everything in the 
room away with me. In the morning, on awaking, | find my 
toilet around me, and the kettle boiling for breakfast. I had 
previously laid in a store of tea at Corfu, an article that is un- 
known here. Give me a good servant and a Khan, and I will 
not wish for the bows of a landlord, or the troublesome atten- 
tions of a waiter. But perhaps the novelty of the scene may 
influence me. 

** In the Khan, by eight o’clock, all is asleep, and mine the 
only light burning. In the immediate vicinity of a Khan is 
always to be seen a mosque, from whose picturesque minaret 
the Adan, or call to prayer, is repeated every five hours; first 
addressed towards Mecca, and afterwards to each of the cardi- 
nal points. The tone is very harmonious, and the words are 
dwelt upon with a prolonged sound, making, in the stillness of 
the night, a chant which is solemn and striking; its meaning 
is simple and beautiful; ‘God is most great! I testify that 
Mahomet is God’s apostle! come to prayer; come to security ! 
God is most great; there is no Deity but God!’ and the voice 
may be heard at a great distance, the elevation being consider- 
able, and the tone clear and distinct.” — p. 33. 

In villages where there is not sufficient passing of strangers 
to require the establishment of a Khan, there is prepared by 
this hospitable people what they term the Stranger’s house, 
which, on the arrival of a traveller, is thrown open to his use, 
and his table supplied with articles of food by the voluntary 
contributions of the neighbors, consisting generally of soups, 
rice, olives, bread, sweetmeats, and various preparations of milk, 
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not forgetting the universal pelaf, as Mr. Fellows spells the 
word, — spelt more usually, pilau or pilaff. He describes a 
house of this sort provided for him at Beahrahm. 


“On the outside it looks very much like a square box, and 
the inside measured from twelve to fourteen feet; it was built 
of stones of all shapes put together with mud. ‘The roof was 
flat and covered with earth; a small roller, generally a piece of 
a column, lying on the top to make this compact, in order to 
keep out the wet. There was no window, and consequently 
light was admitted only by the door, which had no lock or 
fastening, except a piece of wood suspended over the top 
withinside, and falling down when the door is shut, whilst on 
the outside hung a peg, with which this inside fastening might 
be pushed up on entering. ‘The walls and floors were of 
mud, mixed with short pieces of straw; the roof was a tree 
laid across, and boards placed transversely; the interior was 
black with smoke from a large open fireplace, and on enter- 
ing the house appeared dark. 

‘** When the traveller arrives, the owner of the house, or ser- 
vant appointed by the authorities, sweeps out the room, and 
puts down a mat, the only article of furniture provided. My 
servant presses into the wall four nails, on which to hang his 
gun, whip, our caps, and my hood ; and then places the ham- 
mock and mattress upon the carpet. Any one, who were to see 
the traveller’s room thus occupied, would acknowledge it to be 
extremely enjoyable. Hitherto I have retained my English 
habits, am never required to smoke, and haye tasted Turkish 
coffee but once since I entered Asia. ‘That specimen was not 
at all to my liking, which will be readily believed, when I de- 
scribe the process of making it. Each cup is made separately, 
the litle saucepan or ladle in which it is prepared being about 
an inch wide and two deep; this is more than half filled with 
coffee, finely powdered with a pestle and mortar, and then filled 
up with water ; after being placed for a few seconds on the fire, 
the contents are poured, or rather shaken out, (being much 
thicker than chocolate), without the addition of cream or sugar, 
into a china cup, of the size and shape of half an egg-shell, 
which is enclosed in one of ornamented metal of the same form, 
for convenience of holding in the hand.” —p. 54. 


Leaving Pergamus, and passing through Adramyttium and 
Assos, — both named in St. Paul’s different journeys, — Mr. 
Fellows reached the site of ancient Troy, concerning which 
he does not discourse in a very luminous manner, and does 
nothing toward settling the disputes, as to the precise spot where 
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the ancient city stood. Yet from one fact which he mentions, 
it would seem as if patient investigation, and a few excavations 
here and there, might accomplish, even yet, what has heretofore 
been attempted in vain. “I had fancied,” he says, “that the 
difficulty of tracing the foundations of Troy had been from the 
scarcity of remains ; but I judge from this place, that it may have 
been from the confused number that meet the eye on every 
side.” ‘The country, for miles around, he describes as unfit for 
agriculture, from the multitude of broken stones, marbles, 
and arches, that lie on and beneath the surface, in every direc- 
tion. ‘The ancient port he found marked by hundreds of 
columns, on a somewhat small scale, scattered round on all 
sides, shooting up out of the water, or lying fallen on the shore. 
The most striking ruins were about a mile from the sea, on an 
exceedingly g erand scale, consisting of the arches of a vast 
building, whith must either have formed or contained a square. 
Within it the ground was strewn with carvings, mouldings, and 
pedestals in marble, some of which were covered with inscrip- 
tions. Near the foundations of the large building were the 
remains of another, consisting of a rectangular platform of 
immense stones, supported by strong arches ; upon the rais- 
ed site a splendid view was gained over the city and the sea 
beyond, and here had evidently stood a Temple. Other inter- 
esting remains of temples and tombs and baths lay around. 
At some distance from this spot, riding on an ancient paved 
road toward some hot springs in the neighborhood, an im- 
mense granite column of a single stone was discovered lying 
by the roadside, having evidently been dropped there on the 
way to the place of its ‘destination. ‘This is said by Dr. Clarke, 
the traveller, to be the largest granite column in the world, ex- 
cept the famous column at Alexandria, in Egypt. Mr. F ellows 
says ; — 


‘*‘T took its dimensions, which were as follows ;—thirty-seven 
feet six inches in length; the diameter of the top, four feet six 
inches, with a cornice fifteen inches in depth; diameter of the 
base, five feet six inches, with a moulding twelve inches broad. 
It was in excellent preservation; but I sought in vain for its 
pedestal, and wondered that its fall should not have broken it. 
In two hours we reached Gaicle, and thence walked to a gorge 


near one of the peaks of the granite range of hills, about a mile 


off, to see the Seven Columns, and there found in the quarry, 
with all the chips about them, and their parent rock within a 
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few feet distance, seven finished columns, in form and measure- 
ment precisely like the one which I had seen on the way, and 
also like the column I had noticed on the beach of Troy, thus 
making nine in all, that were no doubt to be used in or shipped 
from the city, which was visible from the quarry, and distant in 
a straight line, not above five or six miles. This at once ex- 
plained the fact, that there was neither pedestal for, nor fracture 
in the one by the way side; and no other remains in the city 
similar to the column lying in the port. A long groove was 
cut on the solid face of the rock in the quarry, yetesnsern, Se out 
the first stage toward hewing out another similar column.” 


p- 62. 


In the quarries in the neighborhood of Balbec, in Syria, 
columns of nearly double this size are found partly finished ; 
they are, however, of marble. These granite columns found 
at ‘T'roas do not much exceed, we suppose, if any, those 
recently hewn for some of our own public buildings. 

After passing some days among the interesting relics of this 
neighborhood, but by his investigations settling none of the 
points in dispute concerning the true site of the old city, Mr. 
Fellows departed for Channakalassy, on the shore of the 
Dardanelles, where he was to take passage for Constantinople. 
A French steamboat from Smyrna took him there on March 7th, 
in forty-eight hours, the usual time being twelve or fifteen. 
We pass over his residence of about ten days in this great East- 
ern Capital, as being more familiar ground, and rejoin him on 
leaving the city for his southern journey. He left Constantino- 
ple on the 17th of March, and on the 19th reached the ruins of 
Nice in Bythinia, the seat of the world-renowned council. At 
the southern end of the lake Ascania, with the snow-capped 
range of Olympus in view, he beheld the ruined towers of Nicza. 
Of this once so famous place little now remains, to bear testi- 
mony to its former magnificence. 'The walls are still standing, 
extending the space of a mile on each side. Within the walls 
he found the Turkish village of Isnik. Mr. Fellows dignifies 
these collective remains by speaking of them as the “ruin of 
ruins,” but gives no description of them at all bearing out the 


application of so imposing a title. He copied several inscrip- 


tions of interest and value. ‘Taking his departure soon, and 
passing through several places of little note, he crossed the 
boundaries of Bythynia, and entered Phrygia, pausing at Koo- 
taya, the ancient Cotyeum, that he might diverge from the 
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direct road, and visit the ruins of Auzani. These appear to 
be very remarkable. We copy his account of them. 


“‘T had heard,” he says, “‘ of the recent discovery of Azani, 
and having been told that it was a small Roman town of the 
time of Adrian, I felt comparatively little interest about it. 
But I now find from its architecture, that it appears to be a 
purely Greek city ; though perhaps afterwards possessed by the 
Romans, as there are a few Latin inscriptions. The architec- 
ture is entirely Greek, except the tembs, — many of which ap- 
pear to be of a more recent period than the public buildings. 
The situation of the town is not so striking as the Greeks gen- 
erally choose, but it has its gentle hills, one of which was its 
Acropolis, crowned with a very highly finished Ionic Temple. 
Eighteen columns with one side and end of the cella are yet 
standing. In the interior ofthe latter are four long inscrip- 
tions, one in well formed Greek characters, and apparently as 
old as the temple. Of this I took a copy. 

‘‘ There is another inscription in inferior Greek characters, 
and there are two in badly cut Roman; on the outside of the 
cella are three or four more; but my time having been spent in 
taking sketches, and in visiting other ruins, I could copy only 
one of these. Moreover the weather was so cold, (March 26th, ) 
and the snow falling so fast, that I had difficulty in putting any- 
thing on paper. At the foot of the Acropolis, which is for the 
most part artificially raised upon five substantial arches of mas- 
sive stone, similar to the vaults of Nicwa, stand several pillars 
of another temple; and between these and the river is a single 
column, now occupied by the nest of a stork; four similar 
ones having been just removed, and used in the erection of the 
Governor’s house at Kootaya. On a hill to the north are the 
colossal foundations of another temple, which, from the many 
splendid fragments of Corinthian columns and friezes scattered 
around, I have no doubt was of that order. Still further to the 
north-east stands another hill covered with tombs, and hollowed 
out of the side of it is a beautiful theatre ; the seats still remain, 
and such a mass of the materials, that the whole might proba- 
bly be put together again. A splendid frieze of lions, in every 
attitude, with trees in the back ground, but in a bold basso-re- 
lievo, appears to have surrounded the building. There are still 
standing three bridges across the river, which meandered 
through the city, its banks having been lined with finely orna- 
mented masonry. The objects of the ornaments in the archi- 
tecture of the city, which are abundant, are taken from sports 
and games. Panthers, lions, dogs, eagles, and Bacchanalian 
figures are carved in the friezes.” — p. [4l. 
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A half page more, and a few inscriptions which he copied, 
would give all that the author recorded of this remarkable place. 
We have already said that we know not the motive, which 
drew him to the East. It seems in part to have been a love of 
antiquity, and the wish to examine and copy its remains, but only 
in part, else it is difficult to see why, having just afrived at a 
place like this, crowded with the various and beautiful relics of 
past ages, he should just cast round a hasty glance, make a few 
drawings, copy a few inscriptions, and abandon it, when, from 
the phrases he has used in speaking of its extent and interest, 
we should suppose weeks or months might be agreeably and 
profitably passed, in making a complete survey and an exact 
catalogue of its wonders.—T wo beautiful lithographic prints are 
given of the ruins of ancient temples here. 

One of the best domestic scenes he witnessed was at Kootaya, 
in the house of an Armenian merchant, to which he was sent by 
the Pasha of the place, on Mr. Fellows presenting the firman 
of the Sultan,—sent, apparently without any leave being asked 
of the merchant’s family, or notice given. It is a curious and 
pretty picture of private life. 


** At Kootaya I have been residing in the house of a private 
gentleman, and have witnessed the manners of his family. On 
my firman being presented to the Pasha, he sent me to this 
house, the residence of the principal merchant, an Armenian. 
He was from home at the time, but I was put in possession of the 
place of honor, or raised floor in the principal room, which was 
painted like the coat of a harlequin, and surrounded with cushions; 
the floor being entirely covered with Turkey carpets and Persian 
rugs, which gave the rooms the appearance of both comfort and 
wealth. This house may be considered as a specimen of the 
house of a Turk, equally as of a Greek, both being of the same 
construction. ‘The family were numerous; three of the chil- 
dren of my host immediately surrounded me, one of them, a lit- 
tle girl about six years old, very pretty, and evidently the pet of 
the family ; two sons afterwards appeared, who were men thirty 
years of age. The little girl told me many things, which, as 
she did not understand English any more than I did Turkish, it 
was in vain for me to attempt answering, otherwise than by 
signs ; wherefore she very gravely left me, and going up to the 
servant inquired if Franky had a tongue, for he never spoke to 
her, though she had told him everything. Refreshments were 
brought in, and shortly after arrived the master of the house, a 
fine handsome man, who saluted me with great respect, and re- 
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gretted that I had dined before he came home, but arranged 
that I should take my meal with him the next day. In the eve- 
ning he had many visitors, and sent for a Neapolitan quack 
doctor in compliment to me, saying that he spoke European 
languages. The doctor and the other guests sat till twelve 
o’clock ; how often did I wish them away that I might go to 
bed! I did not know a word that was said, but had to receive 
the compliments and farewells of each guest, the purpose of 
whose visit was evidently to see the European. My servant, 
who at his request is in my firman called my dragoman, made 
himself very entertaining, and was in consequence a welcome 
guest ; for the people are delighted to be talked to, and have not 
the slightest idea of the luxury of being alone. ‘They are ex- 
tremely sociable, and never read or write, which renders them 
very dependent on each other for amusement. I longed to be 
alone, even in the den-like rooms of a Khan, that I might write, 
draw, and go to bed; but this was impossible whilst every eye 
was watching, although with the most refined politeness, my 
slightest movement. If I was by chance left alone for five min- 
utes, an apology was made, or the children sent in, that I might 
not feel lonely. At breakfast, two of the sons watched every 
mouthful, until [ could literally hardly swallow my food ; and all 
this attention proceeded from politeness. I dislike this system 
of being lodged with a private family under the authority of a 
firman, and, having once availed myself of it, shall return to the 
former custom of occupying empty houses or Khans, rather 
than bea forced and unwelcome guest of a stranger as I am here. 

** During my toilet I saw that the sons were watching every 
act, and anticipated every wish except their absence. I quite 
dreaded the tete-a-tete dinner with the head of the house, nei- 
ther of us understanding a word of the other’s language. When 
the time arrived, the father entered with his pet child, who was 
sent to kiss my hand, or put it to her lips and forehead; the 
father, respectfully saluting me, took his seat on the opposite 
side of the tray, which was placed on a little stool about six 
inches high. We each had a plate, knife, fork, and spoon, the 
three former being seldom, and the other with great difficulty, 
used by my vis-a-vis. When the soup, which stood in the mid- 
dle, was uncovered, my host having arranged a napkin over his 
breast, and pulled up his sleeve, set the example of dipping into 
the tureen, and then I did the same, wishing that it was nearer 
tome. After each dish he saluted me by passing his hand to 
his breast, mouth, and forehead ; — indicating the devotion of 
heart, lips, and head to my service ; the eldest son, who waited 
most humbly upon us, watched my movements as closely as a 
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dog expecting its share of every mouthful. A dish of brain- 
fritters succeeded ; chickens, (birds which we had shot,) pelaf, 
and sweets followed. When our formal meal was over, the son 
brought a basin, having a false bottom like an inverted colander, 
at the top of which lay a piece of soap; also a water-ewer and 
towel handsomely embroidered with gold. The basin was first 
presented to me, and the son continued to pour water through 
my hands; the host made a longer ceremony of it. In the ope- 
ration of washing is seen a strong instance of the delicacy of 
this nation ; so great is their horror of anything unclean, that, 
by the contrivance above referred to, they avoid even the sight 
of the soiled water, into which, among other nations, the hands 
are repeatedly dipped. In the fonts at the mosques the water 
always trickles through the hands from the top of a cistern, thus 
avoiding the inconvenience of the former mode, which requires 
the assistance of a servant in washing the hands. After we had 
completed our meal, two of the sons, the child, and my servant 
ate theirs at the lower part of the room, attended by numerous 
servants. ‘The sons alone are privileged to wait upon their 
father, filling his pipe, presenting his coffee, and sitting looking 
at him for hours together; and they never all leave the room 
while he remains. A servant seldom or never returns to the 
apartment, unless to attend to the fire. 

“The cooking is excellent, and nothing objectionable is to 
be met with in it; no garlic of Italy, nor greens of Germany, 
nor unknown compounds of France. ‘The Kymack is excellent 
here, and is fully an inch thick ; I see it sold in the bazaars in 
plates, as our cream cheeses are, scantily scattered over with 
carraway seeds. ‘The bread is all good, but the common bread 
is peculiar in appearance, being as thin and soft as a Derby- 
shire oat-cake; meat, eggs, etc. are brought to table wrapped 
up in it, in the manner in which fish is folded in a napkin; its 
taste is the same as that of other bread, being made of pure 
wheaten flour. I observe that many persons here form their bread 
into a kind of cone, which serves as a spoon or fork in eating 
their almost liquid food, thus keeping their fingers clean.” — p. 
150. 


Many of the customs of these people are odd enough; the 
only one really annoying, and in strange contrast with their 
delicacy in other respects, is their fashion of watching and gaz- 
ing at another, a stranger especially, while he is eating, and 
even while he is washing and dressing. A little further on Mr. 
Fellows says ; — 


“T am at this moment sitting at dinner, stared at by fourteen 
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Turks, all complimentary visitors, who have watched every 
mouthful I have taken, and are now secretly looking and talk- 
ing of me.” 


We cannot wonder that he was obliged to take measures to 
relieve himself of such intrusion. 


“[ was so much annoyed,” he continues, “ at Aluntash the 
night before last, by the custom of the country, and by the re- 
petition of it by the people again appearing the next morning 
early with cream and honey, as an excuse for remaining to see 
me dress, that I determined to put a stop to it, at the risk of of- 
fending them, rather than have a number of men waiting to see 
me turn out of my bed ; and I gave directions to my servant ac- 
cordingly. On inquiring afterward how he had kept them out, 
I found that he had represented me as unwell, and not able to 
bear the talking; and thus both I and my servant were left to 
pursue our occupations undisturbed. ‘These people are so so- 
ciable, that no one is ever alone; and I believe I must occasion- 
ally represent myself as an invalid, in order to get time for 
writing and the other occupations of a traveller.’ — p. 158. 


We return again from manners to antiquities. Leaving 
fEzani and its monuments, Mr. Fellows resumed his journey 
towards Lycia and the Mediterranean. First retracing his steps 
to Cotyzium, he then passed over an extensive plain,—high table 
land, — with no objects of general interest, making fifty miles to 
Aluntash. Eighty miles more of dreary barren waste brought 
him to Ballook. ‘The next day’s ride of thirty-six miles found 
him at Lake Ascania in Pisidia, where he once more enjoyed 
some beautiful scenery, the season, however, (the last of March,) 
still wintry, with cold east winds and sharp frosts. He has 
now drawn near to oneof the most remarkable spots, which he 
visited during his whole journey, if we may judge from his 
own language; yet, which he passed rapidly by, pausing merely 
to obtain a single bird’s-eye view. We will give his approach 
and visit in his own words. Being on his way from Boodroom 
to Alaysoon, he hears accidentally of some ruins about three 
miles distant, and though the weather was cold and stormy, 
sets off to see them. 


“T risked the repetition of the storm, and walked about three 
miles up the mountain, through a craggy wilderness, into which 
I feared the peasant took me only to see some tombs cut in the 
rocks, as the situation appeared too high and dreary for the liv- 
ing of any age. Tombs we did pass, and then climbed up 
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steep hills, which were covered with broken tiles, crockery of 
terra cotta, lamps, jugs, pieces of glass, etc., but none of 
sufficient value to be worth picking up. At length I saw many 
squared stones, which had been rolled down the hills, and above 
me on all the overhanging rocks were the foundations of walls. 

* What was my surprise to find, on ascending, the extensive 
remains of a superb city, containing seven or eight temples, 
and three other long buildings, ornamented with cornices and 
columns, and with rows of pedestals on either side! I know 
not what these buildings may have been, but from their forming 
long avenues I imagined they were agoras. 

“On the side of a higher hill is one of the most beautiful 
and perfect theatres I ever saw or heard of; the seats and the 
greater part of the proscenium remain; the walls of the front 
have partly fallen, but the splendid cornices and statuary are 
but little broken. I walked almost round in the arched lobby, 
entering as the people did above two thousand years ago. 
Eight or nine venerable walnut trees have done some damage, 
by heaving up the seats. From its peculiar situation I judge 
that this theatre was entered only on one side, where appeared 
three or four vomitories together. The whole of the city, with 
its costly tombs and its inscriptions, both cut in the rocks and 
on the sarcophagi, is ancient Greek, without a vestige of Ro- 
man or Christian character. The helmet, shield, and lance, 
together with masks and lions’ heads, varied the ornaments of 
a richly worked Corinthian cornice. I observed in the agora 
many of the pedestals were six-sided. The whole town was a 
pile of superb public buildings, arranged in excellent taste, 
both for seeing and being seen ; the ruins are, for so elevated a 
spot, extensive, and in their mountainous situation are wildly 
grand. The theatre faced the south. The town has no trace 
of walls; but its tombs are to be seen carved in the rocks for 
miles around, with much architectural ornament. This must, 
I suppose, be the situation of the ancient Sagalassus ; it is now 
called by the Turks Boodroom.” — p. 166. 


This is all, absolutely all, save a half-page more, that Mr. 
Fellows tells us of a place like this. It makes one more curi- 
ous than ever, to know the object of his journey. A mere butter- 
fly of fashion would have felt the spell of such a scene, we should 
say, and have done it the homage of a day’s leisurely inspection. 
A city, too, purely Greek, no Roman or Christian infusion of 
a more barbarous taste, — it, seems to have offered every con- 
ceivable attraction to the scholar, the lover of art, even to the 
mere idle seeker after the picturesque and the beautiful. Mr. Fel- 
lows, often as he gratifies, sometimes disappoints us. 
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Only twenty-four miles from Sagalassus, another pile of ruins 
is discovered more wonderful, if anything, than the first, which 
the traveller looks at, wonders at, and then leaves with a brief 
description and a few exclamations. Let us accompany him 
also on this excursion. 


‘We arrived at the village of Boojak. Leaving here my 
baggage, I started with a guide to visit some extensive ruins, 
which I heard lay about ten miles towards the north-east. 
The road was highly picturesque, traversing pine forests; and 
ascending the whole way, commanded views of various chains 
of mountains and their cultivated valleys. After passing a 
rocky plain, we entered a wood or wilderness of shrubs, and 
suddenly came to a cliff of the greatest perpendicular height, 
that I had ever looked over ; no description can give an idea of 
the place. It was at the end of a ridge of mountains of white 
marble, which terminate abruptly in a deep and rich valley, 
with villages, of which Davre appeared the largest, and having 
only one side accessible, the other three rising perpendicularly, 
perhaps a thousand feet. 

‘Upon this promontory stood one of the finest cities, that 
probably ever existed, now presenting magnificent wrecks of 
grandeur. I rode for at least three miles through a part of the 
city, which was one pile of temples, theatres, and buildings, 
vying with each other in splendor; the elevated site for such a 
city is quite unaccountable to me. ‘he material of these ruins, 
like those near Alaysoon, had suffered much from exposure to 
the elements, being grey with a lichen which has eaten into the 
marble, and entirely destroyed the face and inscriptions ; but 
the scale, the simple grandeur, and the uniform beauty of style 
bespoke its date to be early Greek. ‘The sculptured cornices 
frequently contain groups of figures, fighting, wearing helmets 
and body-armor, with shields and long spears ; from the ill-pro- 
portioned figures and general appearance, they must rank in 
date with the Augina marbles now at Munich. The ruins are 
so thickly strewn, that little cultivation is practicable ; but in the 
areas of theatres, cellas of temples, and any place where a 
plough can be used, the wheat is springing up. The general 
style of the temples is Corinthian, but not so florid as in 
less ancient towns. ‘The tombs are scattered for a mile from 
the town, and are of many kinds; some cut in chambers 
in the face of the rock, others sarcophagi of the heaviest form ; 
they have had inscriptions, and the ornaments are almost all 
martial; several seats remain among the tombs. I can 
scarcely guess the number of temples or columned buildings 
in the town, but.I certainly traced fifty or sixty ; and in places 
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where there were no remains above the surface, I frequently 
saw vast arched vaults, similar to those forming the foundations 
of great public buildings. Although apparently unnecessary for 
defence, the town has had strong walls, partly built with large 
stones in the Cyclopean mode. ‘There is no trace of any suc- 
cessors to the earliest occupants. I never conceived so high an 
idea of the works of the ancients, as from my visit to this place, 
standing, as it were, in a situation above the world.” — p. 171. 


This, too, is all we have from our author on this most re- 
markable place. No drawing is given of any of the objects he 
beheld there. His conjecture is, that these ruins are the remains 
of Selge, once the chief city of Pisidia, — founded, the tradition 
goes, ‘by natives of, and emigrants from Sparta. Danville 
speaks of it ‘as the greatest city of Pisidia,’ ‘the site of which 
is now unknown.’ ‘There can be little doubt that Mr. Fellows 
is right, in supposing the ruins he discovered to be those of this 
celebrated capital, agreeing as they do in position with the place 
assigned for them by geographers. And from the substantial 
style of the ancient architecture, notwithstanding the gradual 
assaults of time, as well as the more violent ones of storm and 
earthquake ; we can doubt as little, that were an enterprising 
traveller to explore thoroughly the country, all the cities named 
in ancient history could be identified in their remains. Having 
no access to such books as those of Leake and Cramer, we 
cannot say how far this work has been already completed ; we 
can only infer from some expressions of Mr. Fellows, and the 
sensation his narrative created in London, that something yet 
remains to be done. 

After this brief glimpse of the glories of ancient Selge, Mr. 
Fellows retraces his steps to the village of Boojak, and sets off 
for Adalia, or, as the Turks pronounce and spell the word, 
Atalia, on the shores of the Mediterranean. The road la 
through steep mountain passes, and a country rich with all the 
elements of picturesque scenery. Part of the way, — among the 
rocky defiles of the hills, — he passed over an ancient paved 
road, where the marks of the wheels of those, who used them 
two thousand years ago, were yet visible. From the brow of a 
hill he enjoys a delightful prospect. 

*‘ About half an hour before I reached the plain at the foot 
of this mountain, a view burst upon me through the cliffs, so 
far exceeding the usual beauty of nature, as to seem the work 
of magic. | looked down from the rocky steps of the throne of 
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winter upon the rich and verdant plain of summer, with the 
blue sea in the distance, and on either side, like outstretched 
arms, ranges of mountains bounding the bay of Pamphylia. 
This splendid view passed like a dream ; for the continual turns 
in the road, and the increasing richness of the woods and vege- 
tation, soon limited my view to a mere foreground. Nor was 
this without its interest; on each projecting rock stood an an- 
cient sarcophagus, and the trees half concealed the lids and 
broken sculpture of innumerable tombs. A colossal recumbent 
lion without a head, probably having formed the top of some 
monument, and seats supported by the claws of lions, were 
amongst the ruins; in one or two places were small remains of 
Cyclopean walls, perhaps only foundations to perfect the natural 
rocks so as to support the tombs above. Several columns of 
the Corinthian order were scattered about ; but even from these 
I was unable to ascertain the exact site of the city, which could 
not, however, have been far from this spot. I should have 
searched farther, had I not anticipated finding the town in the 
ruins below me, to which I was directed by my guide; but on 
my arrival, I found that these were of little interest, being 
slightly built Venetian castles.” — p. 175. 


‘‘Tnnumerable tombs,” and “ columns of the Corinthian or- 
der lying about,” it was very natural to conclude indicated a 
city, and of no ordinary size and splendor; but our traveller 
passes along, as if ruined cities grew on every bush, and by go- 
ing a little further he should find another directly in his path, 
without the trouble of looking it up. 

Mr. Fellows is pleased with Adalia, and describes some new 
traits in Turkish manners, in an interview with the governor. 


“T prefer (Adalia) to any Turkish town I have yet visited. 
Every house has its garden, and consequently the town has the 
appearance of a wood,—and of what? Orange, lemon, fig, 
and mulberry, all cultivated with the artificial care of a town 
garden, and now in fresh spring beauty, (April 3d.) I see in 
the Bazaar small green almonds; and among the fruit-trees 
barley is coming into ear; this was the case two months ago at 
Syra, which shows how greatly climate is influenced by local 
causes. 

** My visit was to the governor. An European chair was 
placed for me; I was welcomed with pipe and coffee; the first I 
ventured to refuse; the latter, fearing to give offence, I reluc- 
tantly tasted. ‘The servant on approaching to take the coffee 
cup from me, when at arm’s length, placed over it a beautifully 
embroidered napkin, about six inches square, worked with vari- 
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ous colors mixed with gold; this was done to avoid the sight of 
any dregs that might be left in the cup, — one of the many cus- 
toms I have noticed amongst this people, indicating excessive 
delicacy of manners.” — p. 179. 

In countries boasting of much higher civilization, it is not al- 
ways that these same unsightly dregs are removed, (by a 
thorough ablution,) before the cup is a second time replenished. 
In manners, and in morals not less, some lessons may be Jearn- 
ed with advantage from even Turks. He was quartered by the 
governor upona rich Greek, in whose family be was surround- 
ed by every Eastern luxury, treated with the utmost kindness, 
and entertained with the most liberal hospitality. From this 
place he made a little excursion further east, visiting several 
sites of ruins, Perge, Isionda, Pednelissus, and Side. Returning 
to Adalia, he took Jeave of his Greek friends; and getting on board 
of a coasting vessel of the country, made sail across. the gulph 
of Adalia to Phaselis ; but after touching there and at a few other 
points, found this mode of travelling too uncertain and annoying, 
and at a place called Kakava (in Lydia) finally landed, dis- 
missed his boatmen, procured horses of the peasantry, and im- 
mediately struck into the interior, At Antiphellus, the first 
place of interest he reached, there were discovered the remains 
of a theatre, the foundations of a temple, and other buildings, 
crowning a bold promontory ; but what here chiefly surprised 
him was the tombs, which were very numerous and large. The 
ground was covered with them ; ‘“ many hundreds standing ap- 
parently never having been opened, but the greater part open 
and pillaged.” Drawings are given of rock-tombs and others, 
furnishing many beautiful designs, which might be copied with 
excellent effect in our modern = Especially pleasing 
is the form of one frequently recurring, denominated by Mr. 
Fellows the Elizabethan, from its ecbaiiaes to the windows 
of that style. At Forass, a little farther on, tomb swere also 
found of similar architecture, and covered with Greek inscrip- 
tions. At Patara were seen the ruins and foundations of 
temples, theatres, and churches. From Patara, his next stage 
was to Xanthus, where was much of ruin, inscription, and 
sculpture to arrest his attention. It was to this place and to 
other parts of Lycia, but to this city chiefly, that our author 
devoted himself, on his second visit to Asia Minor in 1840. 

The most interesting circumstance, attending the researches 
of Mr. Fellows in Lycia, will be deemed, we suppose, the dis- 
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covery of inscriptions in the ancient Lycian language, long a 
dead language, the key to which can hardly be found, until fur- 
ther transcriptions shall be made by future travellers, and some 
shall be found in both Lycian and Greek. We pass, however, 
at once from this too learned theme, to more intelligible matters, 
at least. ‘The city has not the appearance of having been very 
large, and no mention is made of imposing remains ” of temples 
and theatres. But in sculpture, in the form of bas-reliefs, the 
tombs are particularly rich; and from these many drawings 
were made, and some descriptions are given. The subjects 
are not easily understood. At Tlos, a short distance from 
Xanthus, ruins of massy and extensive buildings were found, 
with riehly wrought cornices and mouldings, indicating a place 
of luxury and wealth ; but no more inscriptions in the Lycian 
character. ‘The ancient Stratoniceia presents a wide field of 
ruin, the remains of five or six temples, parts of them covered 
with inscriptions, all Mr. Fellows thinks capable of being 
deciphered. Passing through several cities in Caria, each 
distinguished by some interesting relic of antiquity, he reach- 
ed the famous Ephesus, of which the ruins, except the the- 
atre, the scene of the riot raised by Demetrius the silver- 
smith, ‘ which is a work of much grandeur,” are not remarka- 
ble. No inscriptions were seen there. Being resolved to see 
the sites of the remaining three of the seven churches, he now 
bent his course to the north and successively visited Laodicea, 
Sardis, and Philadelphia. “ ‘The way to Laodicea was over 
perfectly barren. sand-hills, with no trace of vegetation. As 
we advanced toward the ruins of the ancient city, which stand 
upon these sterile hills, we saw hovering over a ravine before 
us three or four eagles, and on coming to the spot, we dis- 
turbed a grand assemblage of them. I counted nearly a hun- 
dred.” ‘The foundations of two theatres and several temples 
were easily traced. Of Philadelphia little remains. ‘Thirty- 
six miles brought him to Sardis, the last of the seven churches, 
where the only object of interest was the ruins of a colossal 
temple on the banks of the Pactolus, which, he thinks, from 
some of the columns having been prepared for fluting, but not 
cut, was never completed. The ride of another day brought our 
author once more to Smyrna, after a journey of three thousand 
miles, through a country as full of interest to the lover of art 
and antiquity, as any part of the world can furnish. 

Before closing his volume, Mr. Fellows records his impres- 
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sions of the Mahommedan character ; and they are very favora- 
ble ones. Qn his first arrival in the East, his prejudices were 
all on the side of the Greek ; but they seem to have been com- 
pletely reversed, by intercourse with the people of the two na- 
tions. It is obvious, however, that the Greek, to be judged 
fairly, should be seen and studied at home. But the judgment 
of Mr. Fellows is not only unfavorable to the Greek in the 
comparisons he institutes, but if anything, more so to the Chris- 
tian of Europe. In these opinions he is more than supported, 
by the late traveller in the East, Mr. Addison. It may be 
useful to the Christian, always boasting of his religion and civ- 
ilization, to see how he is approached in most things, surpassed 
in many, by the followers of a false prophet. 


“The pervading character of the people,” says Mr. Fellows, 

‘is their entire devotion to their religion. It forms the civil as 
fr as moral law; and instead of being interrupted by worldly 
business and interests, is indissolubly associated with the occu- 
pations of every hour of the day, and every action of the life. 
Prayer is with them universal, and peculiar to no place,—sought 
equally in the field and chamber, as in the mosque. Every one 
pursues his own devotion independently of a priesthood (which 
here does not exist) with perfect simplicity, and without ostenta- 
tion. The character, habits, customs, manners, health, and 
whole life of the people appear formed by their religion. I 
have not read the Koran, and my judgment of the religion is 
formed from its professors, who indeed appear not to be mere 
professors. That the religion regulates all civil relations, and 
duties, | have been constantly made aware, by the replies to my 
questions, why this thing or that thing was done; the invariable 
answer being, that their religion commanded it. The law and 
the religion, being one, are taught together to the children from 
their infancy ; and on any breach of the duties thus inculcated, 
the Sultan’s power to punish is absolute, and its exercise sure. 

‘The feature in the character of the people, which first pre- 
sents itself to the stranger and sojourner among them, is hospi- 
tality. It was proffered to me by all ranks, from the Pasha 
to the peasant in his tent among the mountains, and was ten- 
dered as a thing of course, without the idea of any return being 
made. No question was asked; distinction of nation or relig- 
ion, of rich or poor, was not thought of; but feed the stranger 
was the universal law. 

“Their honesty next strikes the traveller. It was my con- 
stant habit to leave on the outside of my tent the saddles, bri- 
dies, cooking apparatus, and everything not required within, 
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where I and my servant slept, without the least fear of losing any- 
thing, although persons were passing by, and gratifying their curi- 
osity by examining my property. I never lost even a piece of a 
string. On noticing this to my servant,a Greek, he excused the 
honesty of the Turks by saying, that their religion did not allow 
them to steal. ‘There is sufficient temptation to offend, in the 
dresses commonly worn by the women and children, richly em- 
broidered by the current gold coin of the country ; but the law, 
‘thou shalt not steal,’ seems to receive from them implicit and 
universal obedience. 

“Truth, the twin sister of honesty, is equally conspicuous in 
them; and here again the Greek apologizes for them,— the 
Mahometan dares not lie; his religion forbids it. 

“The national custom, which makes it the privilege of the 
son to do the offices of an attendant on his father, instils into 
the character of the people the duty of honoring parents. In 
every relation and circumstance in which I saw them, in their 
families, and among strangers, love and kindness to one another 
seemed to prevail; sincerity banishes suspicion, and honesty 
and candor beget openness in all their dealings. 

‘In obedience to their religion, which, like the Jewish law, 
forbids taking interest for money, they abstain from carrying on 
many lucrative trades connected with the lending of money. 
Hence other nations, generally the Armenians, act as their 
bankers. 

“From their religious devotion they derive a submission to 
the divine will so entire, that it has drawn upon them the mis- 
representation of being fatalists. To prevent evil they are 
as earnest as others. I have seen them using all their efforts to 
extinguish fires; and have often been solicited by them for med- 
icine ; and they easily receive advice to check illness; but if 
the fire cannot be arrested, they submit, and say ‘‘God is 
great!” and if the malady terminate in death, though of a child 
or parent, the nervous eye alone shows the working of the 
heart, and the body is committed to the grave with the submis- 
sive reflection, ‘God is great and merciful.’ 

‘‘ The permission, given by the Mahometan law to polygamy, 
is one of the serious charges, brought against the moral charac- 
ter of its professors. But though the law allows several wives, 
it is a liberty of which the people seldom take advantage. I 
have seen in thousands of instances the Turk in his tent, with 
his one wife, appearing as constant in his attachment to her, as 
a peasant in a Christian country. It is in the palaces of the 
rich and the great alone, and in the midst of luxury and state, 
that many wives are assembled. 
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“‘ Before I visited this people, I fancied their character was 
cruel; but so far from finding proofs of this, I have noticed 
that their treatment of the brute creation, as well as of one 
another, is peculiarly the reverse. Instruments of punishment 
for beasts of burden are scarcely known. ‘Their only influence 
over the camel is obtained by kindness and rewards; and its 
obedience is most complete. The absence of fear in all birds 
and beasts is very striking to an European, and is alone suffi- 
cient to exculpate the Turk from this charge. | 

“To the abstinence of this people from wine, the peculiar 
law of Mahomet, is perhaps to be attributed very much of their 
moral as well as physical health. ‘The stream of intemperance, 
which would undermine the pure principles of conduct above 
adverted to, is thus totally arrested. The physical result of 
this law is strikingly manifest in the absence of cripples, and 
the general exemption of the Turks from illness ; toothache 
being almost the only ill, to which they are often subject. One 
of the moral benefits of temperance may be traced, in the ex- 
emption of the people from abject poverty. I have seen no 
beggars, except the blind, and few persons looking poor. The 
people’s wants, which are few, are generally well supplied; and 
in every tent there is a meal for the stranger, whatever be his 
condition. I have never seen a Turk under the influence of 
opium; and I believe that the use of this stimulant is confined 
to the licentious inhabitants of the capital. 

*‘Does not Christian Europe stand rebuked before these 
faithful followers of the prophet? Were we as devoted to our 
religion as the Mahometans are to theirs, what a heaven upon 
earth would our lands be! The superstitions, and total want of 
morality in the professors of the Greek church, may well deter 
the Turks from seeking to change their faith. The disciples of 
the Greek church frequently become followers of the prophet, 
when it will forward their commercial or political interest ; but 
there is scarcely ever an instance of the conversion of a Turk 
to what is called Christianity. At Constantinople, I attended 
the church of England service, which was admirably performed 
by an English missionary. The clergyman’s family with an 
Armenian and myself, formed the whole congregation. 

** My intimacy with the character of the Turks, which had led 
me to think so highly of their moral excellence, has not given 
me the same favorable impression of the development of their 
mental powers. Their refinement is of the manners and affec- 
tions ; there is little cultivation or activity of mind among them. 
Their personal cleanliness, the richness and taste of their cos- 
tume, and the natural delicacy of all their customs, are very re- 
markable. In society they are always perfectly at their ease; and 
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among the peasantry I noticed none of that sheepishness, so often 
exhibited by rustics in the presence of superiors.’’ — p. 297 — 299. 

Such is Mr. Fellows’ opinion of the Turk ; Mr. Addison’s, 
as we have hinted, is even more favorable. Surely it is not 
strange that Christianity should make no progress among such 
a people. If these accounts are true and fair, they are already 
in advance of the Christian, in some of the best virtues of life, and 
in a simple, childlike faith. ‘Three things seem to be admitted, 
in which they are immeasurably superior to the Christian, in the 
religious duty of prayer, in honesty, and temperance. While 
they are devout towards God, upright in their dealings with 
men, and sober, we cannot wish them to be converted to 
Christianity, until, at least, Christianity shall become the thing, 
of which it is now so often but the empty and lying name. 
The vainest of all vain attempts is that of making proselytes 
of Pagan nations to the Christian faith, while the fruit of that 
faith, which you hold up to them, they can see to be rotten 
and nothing worth. ‘The tree of Christian faith, that in 
India hangs out its blood-red fruit, will effectually secure the 
people against the reception of any religion that,—as they 
will deem,— nourishes and enforces so monstrous a tyranny. 
Where barbarism and vice are found rank and hideous, as 
among the inhabitants of the Polynesian isles, and in the deserts 
of Africa, the Christian may strike them as an improved form of 
humanity, and his virtues, even such as they are, may recom- 
mend his faith. But no such effect can be expected, for a 
long series of years, to be produced upon the Mussulman, or 
the civilized Asiatic, — upon the people of Turkey, Hindos- 
tan, China, or Japan. ‘‘ When thou art converted, strengthen 
thy brethren.” When the Christian has been himself first con- 


verted, he may hope to convert the world ; till then his labor 
will be in vain. 


The copy, from which we have made these long, and we trust 
interesting extracts, is one belonging to the Library of Harvard 
College ; neither of the volumes of Mr. Fellows having been 
reprinted in this country, and so generally accessible. It ap- 
pears in all the beauty of the London press, — type, paper, 
engraving, giving perfect satisfaction to the most critical eye. 
But, on first opening the volume, we perceived that the same 
practice has been adopted, to some extent at least, at the Col- 
lege Library, which has injured so many fine works of art in 
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the Boston Atheneum, that of stamping upon each engraving 
a red brand, bearing the name of the College. In the present 
work all the engravings are disfigured in this manner, — the 
seal being sometimes confined to the margin of the print, but 
frequently impressed upon the very choicest part of the pic- 
ture. This is done, we are informed, as a protection against 
theft, many valuable prints having been cut from volumes, and 
stolen. But we cannot think that so many have been lost in 
this way, as to make it worth while to resort to a remedy so 
injurious to the book, and that inflicts a deeper stain on the 
character of the people, than even on the book. It were bet- 
ter, as a choice of evils, that fifty plates were stolen annually 
from the Library, and nothing said about it, than that all should 
be so defaced, and every person, who opens a volume, told he 
is a suspected thief. We donot believe, however, that five prints 
of any value would be lost in a year. But even if the stamp 
be affixed, why might it not be confined to the margin of the 
picture, or the back, where it would be comparatively harm- 
less? With nine thieves out of ten, that would be effectual ; 
for the nine filch for some very idle purpose, such as adding a 
few prints to their small portfolio, or in pinning them up in their 
room, and would be easily deterred ; — but for the tenth, he is 
probably one who really wants what he takes ; ; and if his con- 
science interposes no obstacle, fifty red stamps would avail noth- 
ing. The valuable and rare engravings of Bartolozzi, from 
Guercino’s pictures, a large number of | which were cut from a 
volume in the Boston Atheneum not long since, were perhaps 
taken by an artist, to whom, for reasons of art, they were worth 
more than as many sheets of gold. Whether this new practice 
is adopted from European Libraries, or whether we have the 
honor of its invention, we know not. If in the libraries of 
Europe it has become a settled usage, we suppose it must 
be submitted to, as what a wide experience has proved to be 
necessary. 
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Art. VI.— 1. Homeopathy and its Kindred Delusions ; — 
two Lectures delivered before the Boston Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. By Ottver WenDELL 
Houmes, M. D. pp. 72. William D. ‘Ticknor. 

2. Popular Considerations on Homeopathy. By Wiuuiam 
Cutten Bryant. 


We had projected and, in some measure, made preparation for 
the following article, before the publication of the works whose 
titles we have placed at the head of it. The very thorough and 
able examination of the system of Homceopathy, contained in 
the lectures of Dr. Holmes, seems almost to ‘render; any other 
consideration of the subject unnecessary. Still, as it is one 
of great importance to the community, as the principles by 
which it is to be judged are the same, as those by which we are 
to judge of other systems making similar pretensions, and as 
moreover our pages may meet the eyes of some, in whose way 
the book may not fall, it may not be amiss to persevere in our 
intention. In doing this, we shall avail ourselves freely of the 
materials which the author has collected with so much industry, 
and presented to his readers ina manner so lively, clear, and in- 
teresting 

Dr. Holmes prepares the way for his examination of Homceo- 
pathy by a brief history of certain other supposed modes of cur- 
ing diseases, which obtained pretty extensive belief at some former 
period. ‘The first of these is the power believed to be inherent 
in the royal touch of curing scrofula ; and this was practised by 
the monarchs of England down to the time of Queen Anne, 
with the single exception of William the Third. The belief in 
the efficacy of this remedy was almost universal, and nearly a 
hundred thousand persons were touched in twelve years by 
Charles the Second. This belief is not yet entirely extinct. 
We have known much more conclusive evidence of the re- 
moval of certain cutaneous excrescences, by the touch of per- 
sons supposed to possess a mysterious power of this sort, than 
we have for any of the reputed cures of Homceopathy. 

The second is the weapon ointment and the sympathetic 
powder. “The Unguentum Armarium, or Weapon Ointment, 
was a preparation used for the healing of wounds ;_ but instead 
of its being applied to them, the injured part was washed and 
bandaged, and the weapon, with which the wound was inflicted, 
was carefully anointed with the unguent.” ‘The sympathetic 
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powder was said to have the faculty, if applied to the blood- 
stained garment of a wounded person, to cure his injuries, even 
though he were at a great distance at the time.” Both of these 
were the subjects of general belief, in their time, and the former 
received the qualified sanction of even Lord Bacon himself. 

The third is the proposal for the cure of all diseases by Tar- 
water, by the celebrated Bishop Berkeley, and advocated by 
him in the most zealous manner. ‘This, after having like the 
others acquired a certain degree of notoriety, passed like them 
into an oblivion, from which probably not even the earnestness 
and eloquence of a second Berkeley, would be sufficient to re- 
call it. 

The fourth mode of curing disease was by means of certain 
instruments called Metallic Tractors. ‘This was proposed to 
the world just at the close of the last century.. Dr. Holmes 
gives a full account of its rise and decline in public confidence. 
It is sufficient to say that, after infecting all classes of persons 
on both sides of the Atlantic, the mania went out of itself. The 
evidence of the efficacy of the tractors seemed, to a considera- 
ble proportion of mankind, clear and decisive ; the principal 
members of the medical profession, who regarded the whole 
matter as a delusion or an imposture, were as usual abused for 
their incredulity and illiberality. Notwithstanding, however, 
the patronage of the gentry, nobility, and even royalty itself, so 
completely has Perkinism, as it was called from the name of 
the projector, passed away, that few of the present generation 
have ever heard its name; anda pair of ‘Tractors is as rare 
and curious a relic, as a surgical instrument dug out of the ruins 
of Pompeii. 

Every body, we suppose, admits these to have been delu- 
sions. But what have they to do with Homeopathy? Very 
much ; because they show that strong popular belief, nume- 
rous apparent cures, a great many real recoveries, the con- 
fident assertion of a success greater than that of the regular 
practice may all appear in favor of a system, and yet that sys- 
tem turn out in the end to be a fallacy. This is precisely the 
condition of Homeeopathy. It has its advocates in the profes- 
sion and out of it, who assert all with regard to it that was as- 
serted for the Tractors, and with precisely the same kind and 
amount of evidence. Now it does not follow that Homceopa- 
thy is a fallacy because Perkinism was, — but it at least makes 
it the part of wisdom to look carefully to its evidence. It does 
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not show Homeeopathy to be false, — but it shows that the kind 
and amount of evidence, which is presented for it, is not suffi- 
cient to prove it to be true. So far as any thing has yet ap- 
peared in its favor, we see nothing to preserve it from the fate 
which has attended its kindred systems. Sooner or later it 
must die out. ‘There is, indeed, one association which may 
ina certain sense falsify our prediction, and render the name 
at least of this science long remembered among mankind. 
Just in the same way that the fame of ‘Tar water remains as an 
appendage to the reputation of Bishop Berkeley,— Homeeopa- 
thy has secured to itself a quasi immortality, in that its praises 
have been said, — would they had been sung,—by William 
Cullen Bryant. 

But though this may be so clear to those, whose lives have 
been spent in the examination of such subjects, and whose 
daily occupation it is to sift and detect the fallacies of this kind 
of evidence, we cannot expect it to be so to the world in gene- 
ral. ‘To them the case seems well made out. We are not 
surprised that it so seems. Since, however, the medical pro- 
fession are often the objects of some obloquy, —and are not 
unfrequently charged with mercenary motives on account of 
their opposition to all new schemes of practice, we propose to 
enter into some little examination of the evidence for Homceopa- 
thy in particular, and into the nature of medical evidence in 
general, in order to make intelligible the grounds-upon which 
judgment is, apparently so hastily, pronounced. We do not in- 
tend to cast ridicule upon it, nor to show it to be absurd. ‘This 
would be no test of its truth. Many things have been made to 
appear both absurd and ridiculous, which have yet turned out 
to be true. We would not raise, nor would we join any clamor 
against it. We have no idea that we or any body else can put 
it down, but we shall endeavor to show that its evidence is, 
in its nature and amount, insufficient to uphold it. 

The habit of examining and detecting the fallacies of evi- 
dence begets a degree of suspicion and distrust in many minds, 
which is excessive and unreasonable. Hence the investigation 
of such subjects as the present is not always undertaken in a 
spirit, which secures the confidence of those whose opinion it is 
sought to influence. We find among those, who turn their at- 
tention to them, two classes of persons, very distinct from each 
other in the character of their minds, and in their mode of judg- 
ing,— those who believe at first sight, and those who disbelieve 
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at first sight. ‘The former are men of sanguine temperament, 
active and rapid imagination, a zealous spirit, a love for ex- 
citement and novelty, superficial, hasty, deficient in penetra- 
tion and judgment. The latter are slow and cautious to 
excess, wedded to established opinions, deficient in enter- 
prise and zeal, accurate in their judgment, so far as their facts 
extend, but not anxious to increase the common stock of facts. 
The former are credulous, —the latter incredulous. The for- 
mer seize upon a new opinion or a new enterprise, which has in 
it anything plausible, anything which excites the imagination, 
or which promises on its surface to produce great results ; they 
overlook the amount or kind of evidence by which it is sup- 
ported, and will not examine it ; they look only at the promised 
effects, and become at once the zealous apostles of a new doctrine. 
The latter look with distrust on everything new in philoso- 
phy or practical science ; warned, as they judge, by a sufficient 
experience, they infer that it is the part of wisdom to reject at 
once everything that is new, especially when it comes at all in 
conflict with any of their preconceived opinions. ‘The former 
admit without evidence, the latter reject without evidence. 

The latter, or the incredulous man, is quite as much in the 
way of the advancement of truth as the former. He is willing 
at all times to place his a priort judgment in the balance against 
a new opinion, without a fair examination of the evidence for it. 
In this way he promotes the prevalence of erroneous opinions. 
Those who hold them will not yield them to authority, and 
when they see that he, who opposes them, does it from _preju- 
dice and without looking fairly into the evidence, his rejection, 
however emphatic, will have but little influence. 

We conceive that none of us, even the most clear-sighted, are 
competent to assume the office of judges of what is and what is 
not possible, or likely to be true. We have none of usa right 
to say of any opinion or alleged discovery, which is held or be- 
lieved by respectable authority, that we will condemn it with- 
out examining its evidence; that its absurdity and intrinsic im- 
probability renders an examination unnecessary ; that it is so 
inconsistent with our previous knowledge of the laws of nature, 
or the nature of things, that no evidence can satisfy us of its 
truth. ‘This is a mistaken ground. It is true that in a vast 
majority of cases we should be safe in thus judging, so far as the 
result is concerned, — but there will be now and then an im- 
portant exception. How do we know that our previous knowl- 
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edge of the laws of nature is to be in all points trusted. Hu- 
man opinions of the nature of things, and of what is within 
the bounds of possibility, have been constantly changing. It 
was once thought possible that a man’s personal fortunes 
were connected with the heavenly bodies, and quite absurd 
to imagine that the earth moved, while the sun stood still. 
Now, these opinions have changed places. But if those, who 
cry humbug at every new opinion, had had their way, we doubt 
not they would have remained just as they were. 

We do not mean to deny that the nature of a proposition is 
to have some influence on its reception. Some things are of 
course much more probable than others. ‘That, which harmo- 
nizes with and corresponds to all that we have been taught to 
believe true, is to be much more readily admitted, than that 
which contradicts all our previous knowledge. ‘This makes a 
great difference in the amount and character of the evidence 
necessary to our conviction. Still we are finally to reject a 
proposition, not from its nature alone, but because it is not sup- 
ported by the requisite proof. If one, which is at variance 
with previous opinions, be apparently supported by reasonable 
proof, we are then bound to reéxamine the evidence for those 
Opinions, and the inquiry may end, as it has often ended, in 
finding them to be unfounded. 

The true philosophical spirit lies between the two states of 
mind, to which we have referred. It is a spirit of rational skep- 
ticism. ‘The inquirer, possessed of this spirit, instructed by the 
experience of all who have been engaged in the pursuit of 
truth, holds himself carefully against deception from all quar- 
ters; from prejudice within, as well as false testimony from 
without. He knows very well, that of what is seized upon by 
the ardent and imaginative, and presented to mankind as truth, 
an immense proportion turns out to be error. He is prepared 
therefore to expect of most new things, that they will prove to 
be of this character. He knows, that of the evidence on which 
is founded a belief in them, even alleged facts, a large propor- 
tion is deceptive in its character, and is the fruit of limited and 
imperfect, and sometimes even fraudulent observation. He 
knows that few men are accurate observers, or competent 
judges of facts. He is therefore predisposed to doubt, and yet 
not predetermined to disbelieve. In all cases, where evidence 
is offered, he is willing to suspend opinion and weigh it. He is 
too distrustful of human power, too profoundly impressed with 
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the limited extent of human knowledge, to assert of anything, 
which has the support of respectable authority, that it is absurd 
and impossible. He admits nothing without sufficient evidence, 
and he rejects nothing with. If anything be really absurd, 
impossible, inconsistent with the laws of nature, he is sure that 
it can be so proved ; he waits therefore till it is so proved, and 
does not at once brand it as an absurdity, and its advocates as 
fools or impostors. He does not reject because a thing is too 
wonderful, too improbable, too much at variance with previous 
knowledge. He is the more cautious in examining the evi- 
dence it offers, but it is only from a failure in the amount and 
kind of evidence by which it is supported, that he pronounces 
a final judgment of condemnation. 

With that strange inconsistency, which we often see in hu- 
man character, we sometimes discover, combined in the same 
persons, the apparently opposite conditions of mind to which 
we have referred. Governed by prejudice and preconceived 
opinion, rather than by a careful examination of evidence, they 
believe what corresponds with their prejudices and opinions, 
and disbelieve what does not. In this way we detect in some 
an almost ludicrous mixture of credulity and incredulity. There 
are, for example, those who will not admit the existence of a 
God, or of their own souls, but who believe firmly in the origi- 
nal faculty of a natural bone-setter, and the instinctive medical 
skill of a seventh son. They deny the inspiration of the 
prophet, but bow humbly to that of the quack. They scorn 
the credulity of him, who puts faith in the evidence of a miracle, 
but give ready credit to stories of the royal touch, the divining 
rod, or the influence of the stars. 

With these views of the principles, which should guide us in 
the investigation, we hope to be able to examine the subject 
before us in a candid spirit, according to its evidence, and its 
evidence only. It is true, Homeopathy appears to us in the 
highest degree improbable ; we can conceive of nothing more 
so. But this is not a sufficient cause for its rejection. It makes 
it necessary to insist upon the most ample and unqualified evi- 
dence for its truth, before we admit it. It makes it necessary 
that we should sift the facts, which it offers in its support, in the 
most rigorous manner. It requires that we should look care- 
fully at every other possible explanation of its facts, before we 
allow its truth. Still it is too much to say that it is impossible, 
and that no evidence can establish it. It is within the limits of 
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evidence, and by its evidence therefore is it to be finally 
judged. The amount and character of its evidence is therefore 
the real question before us. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to give some brief account 
of Homeeopathy, as we understand it, and what it requires us 
to believe. 

Homeeopathy has been in existence about fifty years, and was 
founded by Dr. Samuel Hahnemann, a German physician, still 
living at Paris. “The one great doctrine,” says Dr. Holmes, 
«which constitutes the basis of Homoeopathy as a system, is 
expressed by the Latin Aphorism ‘ Similia similibus curantur,’ 
or like cures like ; that is, diseases are cured by agents capable 
of producing symptoms resembling those found in the disease 
under treatment.” — p. 30. 


“The second great fact, which Hahnemann professes to have 
established, is the efficacy of medicinal substances reduced to a 
wonderful degree of minuteness or dilution. 'The following ac- 
count of his mode of preparing his medicines is from his work 
on Chronic Diseases, which has not, I believe, yet been trans- 
lated into English. ‘A grain of the ‘substance, if it is solid, a 
drop if it is liquid, is to be added to about a third part of one 
hundred grains of sugar of milk, in an unglazed porcelain cap- 
sule, which has had the polish removed from the lower part of 
its cavity by rubbing it with wet sand; they are to be mingled 
for an instant with a bone or horn spatula, and then rubbed 
together for six minutes; then the mass is to be scraped to- 
gether from the mortar and pestle, which is to take four min- 
utes ; then to be again rubbed for six minutes. Four minutes 
are then to be devoted to scraping the powder into a heap, and 
the second third of the hundred grains of sugar of milk to be 
added. ‘Then they are to be stirred an instant and rubbed six 
minutes, again to be scraped together four minutes and forci- 
bly rubbed six; once more scraped together for four minutes, 
when the last third of the hundred grains of sugar of milk is 
to be added and mingled by stirring with the spatula; six min- 
utes of forcible rubbing, four of scraping together, and six 
more (positively the last six) of rubbing, finish this part of the 
process. 

Every grain of this powder contains the hundredth of a grain 
of the medicinal substance mingled with the sugar of milk. — 
If, therefore, a grain of the powder just prepared is mingled 
with another hundred grains of sugar of milk, and the process 
just described repeated, we shall have a powder of which every 
grain contains the hundredth of the hundredth, or the ten thou- 
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sandth part of a grain of the medicinal substance. Repeat the 
same process with the same quantity of fresh sugar of milk, and 
every grain of your powder will contain the millionth of a grain 
of the medicinal substance. — When the powder is of this 
strength, it is proper to employ in the further solutions and di- 
lutions to be made use of in practice. 

“‘ A grain of the powder is to be taken, a hundred drops of 
alcoho! to be poured on it, the vial to be slowly turned for a 
few minutes, until the powder is dissolved, and two shakes to 
be given to it. On this point I will quote Hahnemann’s own 
words. ‘A long experience and multiplied observations upon 
the sick led me within the last few years to prefer giving only 
two shakes to medicinal liquids, whereas I formerly used to 
give ten.” — The process of dilution is carried on in the same 
way as the attenuation of the powder was done; each succes- 
sive dilution with alcohol reducing the medicine. to a hundredth 
part of the quantity of that which preceded it. In this way the 
dilution of the original millionth of a grain of medicine con- 
tained in the grain of powder operated on, is carried succes- 
sively to the billionth, trillionth, quadrillionth, quintillionth, and 
very often much higher fractional divisions. A dose of any of 
these medicines is a minute fraction of a drop, obtained by 
moistening with them one or more little globules of sugar, of 
which, Hahnemann says, it takes about two hundred to weigh a 
grain. 

** As an instance of the strength of the medicines prescribed 
by Hahnemann, I will mention carbonate of lime. He does 
not employ common chalk, but prefers a little portion of the 
friable part of an oyster shell. Of this ‘substance, carried to 
the sextillionth degree, so much as one or two globules of the 
size mentioned can imbibe, is acommon dose. But for persons 
of very delicate nerves it is proper that the dilution should be 
carried to the decillionth degree. ‘That is, an important medi- 
cinal effect is to be expected from the two hundredth or hun- 
dredth part of the millionth of the millionth of the millionth of 
the millionth, of the millionth of the millionth of the millionth, 
of the millionth, of the millionth of the millionth of a grain of 
oyster-shell. This is only the tenth degree of potency, but 


some of his disciples profess to have obtained palpable effects 


from much higher dilutions. 


‘The third great doctrine of Hahnemann is the following. 
Seven-eighths at least of all chronic diseases are produced by 
the existence in the system of that infectious disorder, known in 
the language of science by the appellation of Psora, but to the 


less refined portion of the community by the name of Itc.” — 
pp. 30 — 382. 
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Now, among these several items, the really important point 
is the claim which is set up for the efficacy of the infinitesi- 
mal doses. Its advocates maintain that the effects of their rem- 
edies are most satisfactorily obtained, by their administration in 
quantities of the most extraordinary minuteness, and that they are 
able to subdivide these remedies to a degree, which defies not 
only perception and calculation, but even conception. This, we 
say, is the principle in Homeeopathy, which demands examination. 
The others present nothing in themselves difficult to believe ; 
nothing more incredible, on proper evidence, than a good pro- 
portion of the medical theories, which have been from time to 
time promulgated. ‘Till the efficacy of the infinitesimal doses 
is proved, it will be hardly worth while to contend about the 
rest. Wecan well afford to take them upon trust, or defer 
their examination till the proof of this is complete. The fol- 
lowing are the considerations, which render this so difficult to 
be believed. 

It is, in the first place, very improbable that any effect should 
be produced by quantities of matter, however powerful, in such 
minute quantities. Generally the effect of any given substance 
on the human body, is in proportion to quantity. It is true 
there are some apparent exceptions, but as a general truth 
no one can deny this. Homeceopathy claims, on the contrary, 
a greater effect on disease from a diminished dose; it asserts 
that an article, which is capable of no assignable effect in an 
appreciable quantity, may act as a remedy when given in a 
dose indefinitely less. Carbonate of lime in the dose of a 
grain, has no influence; in that of a millionth of a grain it 
assumes important powers; the same of charcoal, of cham- 
omile, &c. This is all possible, but so extremely improbable, 
from its being at variance with all that we know of the laws, 
according to which substances act on the human body, that it 
requires a prodigious force of evidence to establish it. A drop 
of laudanum is swallowed and not felt. Diffuse this same 
drop in the waters of Lake Superior, and a tea-spoonful of it is 
capable of producing medicinal effects. 

It is true, there are instances in which some substances in 
very minute quantities do produce assignable effects ; as in the 
case of odors, the fragrant principle of flowers, of hay, the 
miasmata which produce disease, &c. There is a certain force 
in this analogy. It is sufficient to establish the general fact, 
that matter of particular kinds, in a state of very minute di- 
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vision, is capable of producing an appreciable effect on the hu- 
man body. But it goes no farther. These are not substances 
which, by minute subdivision, are shown to assume new proper- 
ties and produce greater effects. On the contrary, when we 
can get at the concrete substance, from which, so far as we 
know, the minute agents in question proceed, we find in it the 
same properties in a vastly more intense state, as in musk and 
the otto of roses. 

The most that can come of this analogy is to remove the a pri- 
072 objection, that no matter can act on the body in a state of 
such subdivision. It amounts to no positive proof, but only 
prepares the way for it. But further than this, is all matter 
capable of a subdivision so minute, as that which would be 
required? On the contrary, it is probable that all matter is not 
capable of it. ‘The analogy of odors does not apply here. In 
their case the diffused principle is one sue generis ; we do not 
understand the condition in which it exists. At any rate it is 
something very different from the mechanical subdivision of 
the substance, from which the odor proceeds. 

But admitting that matter is capable of this division, it must 
still be regarded as very doubtful, whether it be practicable, so 
as to make it certain that each dose of medicine shall contain 
the designated quantity of the drug intended for it. We have 
no tests to determine this. ‘Taste, smell, chemical agents are 
out of the question. The only proof of the presence of the 
drug is its effects as a medicine, so that the inquiry becomes 
quite a complicated one. It is necessary to assume the eflicacy 
of the medicine as a remedy, in order to prove that it is pres- 
ent at all; whilst, on the other hand, to show that any agent 
thus subdivided can act as a remedy, it is very important to be 
sure that it has actually been administered. We do not state this 
as a proof against either the presence or the efficacy of the medi- 
cine ; it does not amount to this ; but it does show what very great 
difficulties the establishment of the truth of Homeeopathy pre- 
sents, and that it is no light or easy matter to prove things with 
regard to it, which seem to be almost taken for granted. 

Besides this, if this doctrine of infinitesimal doses be true, we 
are constantly exposed, both in sickness and in health, to their 
presence and influence. All nature is drugged ; our food, our 
drink, the very air we breathe must be full of medicinal substances, 
in this state of minute subdivision ; our own organs, our fluids 
contain a multitude of these substances, as “sulphur, lime, 
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arsenic, iron ; and how can the addition of an indefinitely small 
particle, in one of the Homeeopathic globules, give rise to so 
great an effect, as the controlling of a violent disease? It is 
true, the Homeeopathist may urge that the mode of preparation 
develops the properties of the substance, and that a particle 
thus elaborated has very different qualities from those, which 
enter into the composition of our food, or into that of our organs ; 
or which are applied to our Jungs through the medium of the 
air. Itmay be so; but then it can only be proved by a very 
complicated chain of evidence; it will not do to assume it. 

It would seem that those who are converts to Homeopathy 
do not fully possess themselves of the real character of this doc- 
trine, of its great improbability, nor of the difficulties which 
surround the proof of it, supposing it to be trae. When per- 
sons, not accustomed to such calculations, are met with objec- 
tions of the kind just stated, they do not appreciate fully their 
force. ‘They have no adequate conception of the minuteness 
of the division required. ‘Their notions of subdivision, after 
they get above the hundredth or thousandth, are very ‘indefi- 
nite. They are like those of the savage for all numbers, be- 
yond those which he can count with his fingers. When they 
approximate a just idea of the difficulty, they satisfy them- 
selves with the consideration, that the medicines must be a 
great deal stronger than those in common use, and that they 
consequently require to be exhibited in much smaller doses. 

But this, though the common, is a mistaken idea. The 
drugs themselves, even in the usual doses, are not more potent 
than those employed in ordinary practice ; and many of them, 
as opium, belladonna, calomel, are identically the same, except 
in dose, and perhaps in some greater nicety of preparation, in 
order to ensure the purity of the article employed. 

If we have succeeded in making this statement intelligible, 
we conceive that it must be admitted on all hands to constitute, 
— not an objection to the truth of Homeeopathy, that is a differ- 
ent question, — but a serious difficulty in the way of establish- 
ing its truth by sufficient evidence, even admitting it to be true. 
In order to prove anything so improbable in itself, and so diffi- 
cult from its nature of tangible proofs, we must require a body 
of very strong, clear, and unquestioned evidence. Now this 
evidence, it is obvious, ought, in the first place, to show, that the 
treatment of the Homeeopathist is more successful, than any other 
mode of treatment ; and, in the second place, that this success 
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is owing to the medicines which they administer, and not to any 
other circumstances in their management. 

The Homeeopathist asserts that his practice is more successful. 
No doubt he honestly believes it to be so. But what is his 
proof? He offers no tangible body of evidence. It is merely 
his belief, his impression from the results of his experience. 
He gives you no statistical returns on a large scale. He does 
not give you what we should require, in order to establish the 
efficacy of any remedy in the regular practice. It is evidence, 
precisely the same in kind and amount, as that which has been 
offered for a thousand theories and remedies and systems of 
practice, which have had their day and gone down. Can any 
difference be pointed out between the strength or amount of the 
proofs of the success of the Homeopathic practice, and that 
which was offered for the success of Perkinism, of Tar water, 
of the Brunonian practice, of that of Broussais, of the Hygeian 
pills, of the treatment of Mr. St. John Long, of the influence 
of Grahamism, and that which is daily offered, and by men of 
average intelligence too, for the success of the ‘Thompsonian 
system of practice, on the one hand, and the extreme Bleeding 
and Calomel practice, on the other? 

We say the proofs are precisely the same in character and 
amount. We can seeno difference. All claim greater gener- 
al success; all assert remarkable individual cases of cure. But 
these systems cannot all be true; with regard to most of 
them the common sense of mankind has long since passed 
its judgment. We do not pretend that this is conclusive 
against Homeeopathy. It goes only to show that it has not yet 
presented us with evidence of that kind, which is necessary to 
establish its superiority to other systems in the face of its great- 
er improbability. It is not enough that it can bring as much 
proof as they. It must bring vastly more. 

We do not claim any more conclusive proof in kind for the 
regular practice. Its evidence is for the most part of the same 
character, viz. the general impression left on the minds of prac- 
titioners by their experience. But there is this point in its 
favor, when compared with others, that its evidence has been 
accumulating ; that, although there have been great varieties 
in the details of practice, and some great revolutions as to its 
principles, yet there are certain cardinal points of treatment, in 
regard to which there has been a general agreement, the result 
of the long, and we may say, transmitted experience of the 
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members of the profession for many ages. ‘There are difficul- 
ties, and discrepancies, and doubts enough we must admit; 
there has been abundance of folly and absurdity among the 
professors of the art; but after all it has stood the test of 
time, and it is the only one which has. ‘The regular physician 
of the present day is the lineal descendant of the great fathers 
of the healing art. He is the representative of a succession of 
men, who have, for two thousand years at least, devoted them- 
selves to the faithful study of the causes and cure of disease. 
We say faithful ; for no one can deny that the profession has 
been cultivated by sincere lovers of truth; that they have un- 
tiringly sought it in medicine by the same modes of investigation, 
that have been crowned with success, sooner or later, in other 
departments of science. 

During this period, new systems of theory or of practice 
have been coming up and going down, both in the profession 
and out of it. ‘Ihe effect of these has been occasionally to 
modify the regular practice. Valuable suggestions have been 
derived from the experiments, which these systems were the 
means of instituting. But the regular members of the profes- 
sion have retained, in the main, the confidence of mankind ; 
partly because the world saw that the leading minds among 
them were essentially lovers of truth, and sought it earnestly ; 
partly because, as a body, they have been men, from their talent 
and moral character, worthy of the confidence of their fellow 
men; and partly too, because it was found that, notwith- 
standing occasional misgivings, where great results were promised 
from new methods, the sick were, in the long run, as success- 
fully managed by them as by others; and that, although there 
was often much trick and quackery in the regular profession, 
there was a great deal more out of it. 

We have asserted that the evidence for Homeceopathy is of 
the same kind, as that adduced for other systems of practice ; 
the author of the second pamphlet before us, however, would 
persuade us that it is of an entirely different character. He 
cites, with an air of some little triumph, the statements of men 
very eminent in medicine, with regard to the uncertain, unsatis- 
factory, and conjectural character of medical evidence and 
practice. The confessions they contain are sufficiently striking ; 
yet no man of intelligence and honesty will hesitate to admit, 
that they are as true as they are candid. But we by no means 
admit the inference, that all our knowledge in medicine is val- 
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ueless, because so much of it is conjectural and uncertain ; nor 
is it made very clear that Homeeopathy is free from the 
difficulties, which are admitted to exist in the regular practice. 
No reasonable man, who looks fairly at the subject, can doubt 
for a moment, that all systems of medicine must, from their 
very nature, be subject to the same sort of difficulty, uncer- 
tainty, and obscurity. The evils referred to grow out of the 
nature of the subject. ‘They are not in any degree escaped 
by Homeeopathy. There is no source of uncertainty or 
obscurity, to which judgment in medicine is liable, to which 
Homeeopathy is not also liable; and even if it be true, that 
the remedies of the Homceopathist have a power of controlling 
disease, which the ordinary remedies have not, this does not re- 
move the sources of uncertainty in medical evidence; for the 
process, by which this is to be proved, is precisely the same, 
as that by which the truth of other systems must be tested. 

Now, if so many learned and able men have been engaged, for 
two thousand years, in endeavoring to get at truth in medicine, 
and have found their labors in vain, from the essential difficul- 
ties connected with the kind of investigation, is it likely that a 
single individual should have arrived at certainty, after a few 
years, by precisely the same methods? It does not appear that 
Hahnemann or his disciples judge of the effects of practice in 
disease, in a manner different from other physicians ; certainly 
not ina more strict one. ‘They are then liable to the same 
difficulties of judgment. The nature of the subject is not 
changed, because it is examined on a different theory ; and if 
it is so exceedingly difficult to come to satisfactory results on 
the old system, it must be equally so on the new. Homeeo- 
pathy may be true, but it is no easier nor quicker a process to 
get at the facts which prove it to be true. 

But it may be satisfactory to those not familiar with this sub- 
ject, to state more definitely what the difficulties are, which stand 
in the way of successful judgment in medicine, in order that 
we may see if they are escaped by the Homeeopathist. 

The first inquiry in every case is as to the character of the 
disease. It is true the Homeopathist does not regard it as 
necessary to know what the disease is, but what the prominent 
symptoms are ; but as we proceed, we think it will appear that 
this makes but little difference, and that in either case the inquirer 
is liable to many sources of error. ‘The Homeeopathist, like 
the Allopathist, as he styles the commom practitioner, is chiefly 
concerned in the study of symptoms: he must have recourse to 
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the same sources for information; and the information from 
these sources is liable to error, as much in the case of the one as 
the other. Error arises from the imperfect knowledge of those 
from whom we inquire, their imperfect observation, the in- 
fluence of hope, fear, imagination, delicacy, diffidence, on their 
accounts. We may be led in what we observe ourselves to 
misapprehend, misinterpret, or overlook. We may be drawn 
into frequent mistakes from the character of the patient and 
those around him. Some persons are timid and imaginative, 
and detail the dictates of their fears and fancies ; some are fond 
of sympathy, and insensibly to themselves magnify their suffer- 
ings and exaggerate and even invent symptoms in order to secure 

; and some, “destitute of fortitude and patience, complain much 
with but little cause. In others the Opposite tendencies lead 
toa mistaken apprehension of the importance of their disease, 
or the relative prominence of their symptoms. ‘They are reso- 
lute, enduring, shunning pity, fearful of exciting it, and conse- 
quently seeking to make the least, instead of the most of all 
they suffer, and often concealing what they should disclose. 
The same degree of pain, for which one man will roll on the floor 
and cry out in agony, another will bear without a motion, a 
groan, or a complaint. Differences in the character of those 
around the sick make it often difficult to get at the exact facts 
of a case. They too are timid and fanciful ; they love the sym- 
pathy, and condolence, the anxious inquiry, the comings and 
goings, the parade, the importance, the excitement, of the sick 
room ; in many this begets an habitual exaggeration of the 
whole circumstances of sicktiess, through which it is hard often 
to penetrate to the exact fact. Besides these there is often 
intentional misrepresentation, and downright falsehood. ‘To all 
these sources of error both parties are liable ; if anything they 
are more important to the Homeeopathist, because he is to be 
guided only by the symptoms, whilst the regular physician is 
often guided by certain definite signs of internal disease, which 
can neither be imagined nor counterfeited. 

Next, the practitioner, in order to a judgment of what his 
remedies do for the cure of disease, must form some opinion as 
to the course and event of the case, if left to itself. He must 
know what would happen if nothing were done, in order to 
judge what is the effect produced by what is done. This is 
the most diflicult part of medical judgment. A variety of cir- 
cumstances render it exceedingly difficult to anticipate, with 
any degree of accuracy, the probable natural course of any 
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case. Disease is liable to frequent, sudden, and capricious 
variations in its course. A case, which presents the most favor- 
able aspect to-day, may put on a fatal one to-morrow ; and, on 
the other hand, very unfavorable symptoms are often suddenly 
replaced by those which are very favorable. ‘Then the amount 
of danger is not proportioned to the intensity of the symptom ; 
a case apparently mild may have lurking beneath it the most 
malignant character, and great external violence denote but 
little severity of actual disease. All this obstructs the Homceo- 
pathist in getting at those conditions, which are to be the guides 
of his practice, and which are to enable him to judge of the 
effects of his practice, as it does the Allopathist. Homoeopathy 
may be a certain method of curing disease, its remedies may 
be more efficacious, when the disease is known and the right 
remedies selected; but the difficulty of knowing ‘the case, and 
selecting the remedy, is as difficult as under the old method. It 
requires knowledge, judgment, tact. It is open to great mis- 
takes and great uncertainty. Let it be the prevailing faith, and 
we shall hear of Homceopathists disagreeing about the char- 
acter of cases and the selection of remedies ; we shall hear of 
one practitioner charging aggravation of disease to the mal- 
administration of remedies by another ; and we shall hear, from 
the candid and philosophical among them, the same confessions 
of doubt, uncertainty, and conjecture, wrung from them by the 
painful anxiety which accompanies the practice of an art, which 
owes its imperfect condition, not to the ignorance or presump- 
tion of man, but to a necessity growing out of the very nature 
of its subject; a necessity which is due to the intention of 
Providence itself. 

These sources of difficulty we may further illustrate by some 
particular examples, which, to those unacquainted with the mat- 
ter, will give some conception of the great liability to mistake, 
which exists in relation to all judgments, concerning the distinc- 
tions of disease and the effects of remedies. It had been as- 
serted’that a certain remedy would cure intermittent fever. In 
order to determine this point, twenty-two cases, said to be of 
this disease, were placed under the care of Chomel, a highly 
distinguished French physician, in the wards of a hospital. 
Now a common observer would at once have plunged in with 
his remedy, and after a sufficient period counted up and pub- 
lished his cures. Not so our experimenter, whose object was 
truth and not reputation. He does not take for granted the na- 
ture of his cases; but waits to know what they are. After a 
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short period, of the twenty-two all but three either subside of 
themselves, or turn out to be mistaken as to their character. 
The remaining three are then made the subject of the experi- 
ment, and the remedy produces no impression. They are then 
treated in the ordinary method and cured at once. Had he at 
once administered the new remedy to all, he would apparently 
have cured nineteen out of twenty-two. It is in this way that 
great stories of great cures are constantly and very innocently 
made up. 

In another case the subject of experiment was an inflammation 
of the eye. On the first day the surgeon directed no treat- 
ment; on the second the patient was worse, still no remedy 
was applied; on the third the aspect of the case was so much 
worse, that delay was deemed no longer justifiable, and a pow- 
erful application was directed ; on the fourth there was great 
improvement. Here would seem to have been very clear evi- 
dence of advantage from treatment. But no; it appeared on in- 
quiry, that from some mistake the remedy had never been ap- 
plied. 

An instance is recorded in the life of Sir Humphrey Davy, which 
affords us another illustration of the elusive character of medical 
evidence ; and at the same time exhibits the early sagacity of 
that distinguished philosopher. At or near the age of nineteen, 
(we give the account from memory,) he wasa student to Dr. 
Beddoes, who was engaged in making experiments on the influ- 
ence of the gases in disease, and who committed the charge of 
them to Mr. Davy. A paralytic patient was the subject; and 
preliminary to the administration of the remedy, a thermometer 
was introduced into the mouth to ascertain the temperature of 
the body. ‘The patient supposed this to be the expected ap- 
plication, and immediately observed that he felt himself 
better for it. Mr. Davy, struck with the influence thus exerted 
by the man’s imagination, resolved to keep up the deception, 
and accordingly omitted the intended remedy, but daily applied 
the thermometer. In a fortnight he was nearly well; and the 
case was judged by Dr. Beddoes to be so favorable to his views, 
as to merit immediate publication, when, accordingly, it became 
necessary to undeceive him. 

We see not how Homeopathy escapes from that uncertainty 
as to its evidence, which proceeds from the possibility of occur- 
rences of this sort. Supposing all its claims to be well founded, 
its superiority consists in the certainty with which its remedies 
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will remove their appropriate diseases; the difficulties attend- 
ant on the distinction of disease, the selection and adaptation 
of remedies remain the same, as under the old system. Nei- 
ther can it be judged with any more certainty what would 
happen, were no remedy employed at all. 

The nature and difficulties of medical evidence, and medi- 
cal investigations, may be still further illustrated to those not 
familiar with it, by a comparison with other branches of knowl- 
edge. Many may imagine that medical and philosophical 
knowledge is capable of the same sort of definiteness, as physi- 
cal and chemical. But this is entirely erroneous. We deal 
in chemistry, for example, with agents of a definite composition, 
of definite powers, and capable of producing definite effects, 
the powers and effects having some relation to the composition ; 
they can be measured and weighed; the phenomena produc- 
ed by their action and reaction can be distinctly ascertained, 
noted, and remembered, as what may be always expected to 
happen under similar circumstances. Besides, we can tell 
when the circumstances of the case are similar; and if they 
are not, we can make them so or wait till they are. 

But in examining the influence exerted on the human body 
by remedies, the conditions are all different. We cannot de- 
termine the exact relation, which the state of the patient bears to 
a proposed remedy. His susceptibility to its action varies with 
disease, with accident, with state of constitution, neither of 
which we are capable of measuring. That, which produces a 
given effect to-day, may to-morrow produce one of a different 
kind, or a greatly increased one, or none at all. No two indi- 
viduals are exactly alike, in the way in which they are affected 
by remedies ; and few persons are affected exactly in the same 
way, at different times, by the same article. 

A similar uncertainty prevails also with regard to the articles 
themselves, which are used as remedies. ‘hey may vary much 
in their strength ; so that we may nominally give the same ar- 
ticle, and in the same quantity, but one dose may contain twice 
as much of the essential element, on which the eflicacy depends, 
as the other. Articles of vegetable origin are subject to change 
from time ; others are originally of different strength from im- 
perfect growth or ripening, from imperfect manufacture and 
preparation, and from adulteration. We cannot therefore ex- 
actly measure the force of remedies, any more than we can the 
condition of the system to which they are applied. 
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From which of these difficulties is Homeeopathy free? It 
may claim perhaps a greater purity, and greater equality and 
definiteness in its remedies. Yet is this probable? Is it 
probable that in diffusing a grain or drop of one substance 
through a quantity of another equal to the contents of the whole 
Pacific ocean, or at least in this proportion of the two ingre- 
dients ; is it probable, we ask, that each drop of the latter 
would contain its exact quota of the former? We do not al- 
lege this, as will be observed, as a direct argument against 
Homeeopathy ; but as showing that Homeopathic evidence is 
not free from the same causes of doubt and uncertainty, which 
appertain to other systems, and that, consequently, there is no 
ground for the congratulation which is indulged in, in its supe- 
rior certainty. 

What then, going back after this long digression to the main 
question in discussion, what is the evidence for the truth or suc- 
cess of Homceopathy ? Exactly the same as that, which has 
been offered for the success of all other modes of treatment, 
both by regular and irregular physicians, from time immemorial. 
The evidence, in all cases, is offered with the same average 
amount of good faith ; we are willing, for the purpose of the 
present argument, to put all on the same ground; those, who 
make the statements, believe them. ‘They adduce, with entire 
confidence, individual cases, which have failed of relief from the 
common methods, cured by theirs; they assert, further, the 
general success of their practice; that diseases are cured more 
perfectly and more speedily, and that the proportion of death 
is much smaller in their practice, than in that of others. 

Now such general and particular assertions, however honest 
those who make them may be, and however plausible they 
may be to those unacquainted with the fallacious character of 
diseases, are worth nothing at all, unsupported by farther and 
larger proof. When we say so, we judge all by the same rule ; 
the same rule is applied by the regular physician. Men of 
talent, experience, and credit are constantly bringing forward 
new or reviving old methods, for which they offer this sort of 
evidence. No cautious physician would give his support to 
them on such evidence alone. In point of fact, the reéxam- 
ination of the vast majority of such pretensions, by whomso- 
ever made, ends in their rejection. ‘The whole history of prac- 
tical medicine, as well as of practical quackery, is full of such 
pretensions, which have had their day, been subjected to the 
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necessary test, among others that of time, and have been re- 
jected and forgotten. Both in and out of the profession, new 
plans of cure have been proposed, supported by the most as- 
tonishing accounts of success, and a temporary influence has 
been obtained for them. After a while it has been found that, 
on the whole, men died as fast and were sick as long under the 
new systems, as under the old; the more sober-minded of the 
advocates of the new have, therefore, come back to their old 
friends, the regular physicians ; the others have gone to the next 
new thing. 

We do not expect by this train of reasoning to affect the be- 
lief of him, who thinks he has personal experience of the bene- 
fits of Homceopathy or Thompsonianism. He, who has been 
relieved, while under the care of a practitioner of either of these 
schools, or who has seen a beloved object restored to health and 
life in an unexpected manner, cannot be expected to sit down 
and yield his convictions to a cool argument, upon the nature of 
evidence and the amount of probabilities. It is enough for him 
that he was sick and is well. His faith in Homeeopathy is the 
same in kind and foundation, as those which the patients of reg- 
ular physicians have in them. It is founded in feeling, and not 
in reason. We would not quarrel with it in either case. But 
when the difficulties of evidence on this subject are so great, as 
we have shown them to be, we can hardly think it just to make 
it a matter of reproach on the members of the profession, be- 
cause they at once, in all such cases, take ground against the nov- 
elties proposed. It does not follow because they do this that 
they are illiberal, or narrow-minded, or governed by a sole regard 
to the interest of their craft. ‘They do it from their experience, 
that such novelties, however supported, almost always turn out 
to be fallacies. ‘They do it to novelties which arise among 
themselves, as well as those which do not. We admit that it is 
carried to excess. Few, who have lived long enough to remem- 
ber the first proposition of the great discovery of the stethoscope, 
can forget the doubt, the hesitancy, and by some even the rid- 
icule, with which it was received, and the pertinacity with 
which its adoption was opposed, even by many who are now 
constantly dependent upon it in their study of disease. This 
tendency among physicians is the conservative principle of their 
science ; carried to excess, in some it becomes an obstinate and 
perverse incredulity ; deficient in others, they are constantly 
hurried into visionary and impracticable schemes; but in its 
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right degree and rightly applied, it is the touchstone of truth, 
and preserves from inundation by a flood of errors. 

Homeopathy, then, presents no peculiar claims founded on 
its character, or the nature and amount of its evidences, to dis- 
tinguish it from systems and modes of practice, which have 
made similar pretensions and have now ceased to exist. Still 
this is not decisive against its claims; and how can they be 
established, if proof of this nature be insufficient? It only re- 
mains, that it be submitted to the test of compatison in actual 
experiment, or else be left to the decision of that common 
sense of mankind, which, after an observation of the facts 
through a sufficient period, comes at last, in matters dependent 
on this kind of evidence, to conclusions ‘of singular accuracy. 
The first, or actual experiment, has been alleged on both sides, 
and both have claimed the verdict, or denied the fairness of the 
trial. We may fairly consider bem: therefore, as at least bal- 
ancing each other. ‘The judgment of the latter has been so 
far against Homeopathy. ‘It has been in existence fifty years ; 
and although extensively practised in many places, has not ob- 
tained a clear and decided advantage anywhere; and in some 
places, confidence in it is on the wane. Now, if there is really 
so great a superiority in the general results of Homeopathic 
practice, as is claimed for it, would society have been blind to 
the great fact? Were the difference in success small, we know 
it might be overlooked. But would it where the alleged differ- 
ence is so great? If patients with scarlatina, for example, al- 
ways recover, is it possible that such a fact, with regard toa dis- 
ease so frequently fatal under other treatment, could have been 
kept in the dark for fifty years, even supposing the faculty base 
enough to desire it? On the other hand, would it not in fifty 
years have been made to stand out in as broad relief, as the 
efficacy of bark in intermittents, as vaccination for the small- 
pox ? 

But for the sake of embracing the consideration of the whole 
question, let us suppose it to be found that Homeeopathic phy- 
sicians are more successful in their practice, that they present a 
less number of deaths, that diseases are shortened, that symp- 
toms are more speedily and perfectly alleviated, that the con- 
stitution and general health are left in a more favorable condition. 
Does it even ‘then follow, that the infinitesimal doses of medicine 
have had this effect? Certainly not. So incredible is this, 
that we are bound to exhaust all other possible modes of expla- 
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nation before its validity can be admitted. And what other 
modes are there? ‘There are several things which might con- 
tribute to their success. Much is due to the careful management 
of the Homeopathic practitioners, in regard to diet and regi- 
men, and their rules in this particular they enforce with greater 
strictness, than is usually done by regular physicians. Besides 
this, in many cases of a certain description, where the state of 
the mind has a powerful effect on the physical condition of the 
patient, the confident promises of benefit, which the firm and 
exclusive faith of the Homceopathist in the powers of his medi- 
cines enables him to hold out, as the consequence of their ad- 
ministration, produces a degree of hope and even expectation, 
which the more limited faith of the common physician does not 
give him an opportunity of exciting. And if these explana- 
tions are not sufficient, we should be bound to admit, that the 
comparative efficacy of Homeeopathic practice was owing to 
injurious effects, produced upon the sick by the regular physi- 
cian; since we consider it far more probable, that the inter- 
ference with the natural course of diseases, which takes place in 
their common treatment, does hurt, by interrupting the curative 
effects of nature, than that the infinitesimal doses should be cap- 
able of having any effect of any kind on the human body. 

And in connexion with the expression of this opinion, we will 
allude briefly to a most extraordinary one held, if we understand 
them aright, by the Homceopathic physicians, and defended by 
the author of the “ Popular Considerations,” viz., that there is in 
the system no such principle, as that which has been always re- 
cognised by physicians of all sects, the vis medicatrixz nature, 
or the principle by which nature tends to restore a part of the 
system, when injured or diseased, by its own powers and mate- 
rials. We should have supposed the experience of any tolera- 
bly observant man of common sense would have rendered it 
impossible for any maker of systems, in whom we do not al- 
ways expect to find this ingredient of character, to convince 
him of the non-existence of this principle. It seems almost 
childish to enter into an argument to prove that, which every 
man, who has cut his finger, or suffered a headache from over- 
eating, must feel to be true. But if there be no such restora- 
tive principle, why do any recover, who are sick and not treated 
at all, or not treated by the Homceopathic medicines? If there 
be no such principle, the slightest diseases ought to go on to the 
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edies. Now in point of fact, a very large proportion of the 
sick recover, let what will be done for them, little, nothing, or 
a great deal. ‘I'he majority of cases run through a pretty de- 
finite course, not essentially varied by the interference of art. 
What can this be, except the influence of a principle implanted 
in the system, which always exerts itself to repair injury and re- 
store from disease, when either of these conditions exist? Mr. 
Bryant attributes the apparent effect of such a principle to the 
influence of causes existing without, and modifying the actions of 
disease. It would not be difficult to show the utter inconsis- 
tency of his views with all our admitted knowledge of the rela- 
tion of the body to the things about us. But for this we have 
no space ; it is sufficient to observe that no influences from with- 
out can operate to the removal of disease, unless they act in cor- 
respondence with, and in relation to, some principle existing 
within. We might as well say that the principle, by which the 
body digests, assimilates, and appropriates nourishment for the 
formation and repair of the various organs, was an external one, 
because its materials are derived from without, and because ex- 
ternal influences are capable of deranging, modifying, or even 
arresting it in its course. 

It is chiefly to the influence of this sanative principle, that 
we are inclined to attribute most of the recovery from disease, 
which takes place under all modes of practice ; and we believe 
that the effect of medicines, diet, &c., so far as they promote 
recovery, do it, with some exceptions, by falling in with, pro- 
moting, or removing obstacles to, the exercise of this principle. 
The recoveries of Homeopathy, therefore, we attribute to this 
cause ; and if its practice be decidedly more successful than that 
of the regular system, it is because the medicines of this system 
interfere with the operation of the curative principle of nature, 
and prevent its due effect in the removal of disease; acting 
as poisons instead of remedies. 

But suppose us to be driven, by adequate proofs, from this 
position also; suppose it to be proved that Homceopathy pre- 
sents a larger amount of recoveries, than can be accounted for 
by the influence of the curative powers of nature, aided only 
by a well arranged diet and regimen, and by the influences of 
imagination and hope; then, indeed, it must be admitted, that 
the remedies of the Homceopathist, incredible as we have repre- 
sented it, have a real efficacy, and we should be bound to ad- 
mit his system to be true. In this case, far would it be from 
our disposition to oppose the promulgation of so desirable a 
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truth. We should hail with joy a system, which would take 
from sickness one of its greatest discomforts. Gladly would 
we see banished from the sick chamber the nauseous drugs, 
the offensive draughts, the pill, the powder, the potion, and all 
- the painful and debilitating expedients of our present system, in 
favor of the mild and gentle measures of Homeeopathy. But we 
fear no permanent reformation like this awaits the tenants of 
the sick bed. ‘The burden of proof lies upon the Homceopa- 
thists, and long we fear will it be before it is likely to be removed. 
It is not too much to say, that not only have they made no ap- 
proach to gathering the required evidence, but that no proper 
notion seems to exist among them that such evidence is neces- 
sary. And we must be permitted to say, that we regard 
this as a great reproach to them, as a body of professional men, 
as professed scientific observers, even simply as men of 
thought and reflection, that, with the essential incredibility of 
their system constantly before them, they exhibit no misgivings 
that the explanation of the success, which they believe them- 
selves to meet with, may be what we have hinted. They in- 
vestigate, they observe, they experiment, but they do it not in 
that spirit of free inquiry, which should ever characterize the 
members of a scientific profession ; not with a mind open to the 
conviction of being in the wrong ; they do it as if they were 
the masters, and not the servants of truth. 

From this charge we would not undertake to say, that the 
members of the medical profession themselves are entirely free ; 
and yet the spirit, by which their inquiries are now directed, is of 
a vastly higher character than has ever before animated them ; 
and if they cannot be said, as yet, to have arrived at the truth up- 
on the subjects to which they devote themselves, they are, at 
least, now on the right track. We think, however, that they 
are apt to look with too jealous an eye upon the inroads, con- 
stantly made upon their regular domains by those who set up 
new modes of practice, or new theories of disease. ‘They are 
too anxious to put themselves in array against the quackery 
and imposture, which, they take it for granted, necessarily lie 
at the bottom of all such undertakings. We do not intend, of 
course, to refer to those wretched empirics, who make a trade 
of deluding the sick and credulous, by fictitious narratives of 
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wonderful cures, and by retailing nostrums of which they know 
nothing and believe nothing; but we believe that the masters 
and disciples of the new systems of medicine, which rise from 


time to time, are sincere in their belief of the truth of their 
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doctrines and the efficacy of their remedies. We know of no 
reason to doubt that Hahnemann and his disciples are as honest 
as Brown or Broussais and theirs. We would extend the same 
remark to the Botanical school and their great apostle Samuel 
Thompson, who sincerely looks upon himself as a great reform- 
er in medicine, and a great benefactor of mankind; and on 
the opposition which he encounters, as of the same character 
as that which obstructed the progress of truth, as discovered by 
Galileo, Copernicus, and Harvey. 

Neither is it dignified to brand as fools those, whom we are 
willing to except from the charge of imposture, because they 
happen to hold opinions, which seem to us absurd and ridicu- 
lous. With the views of the laws of nature and of scientific 
evidence, which a man of science in modern times has, he can 
no more conceive of a belief in the efficacy of the decillionth 
of a grain of calomel, upon such sort of evidence as is now of- 
fered, than he can in that of the royal touch, or the weapon 
ointment. But is it just to take his state of mind, as the meas- 
ure by which other minds should be judged, or even as a meas- 
ure of truth itself? 

We should look upon all the projects, to which reference has 
been made, in the light of experiments, which are making on a 
large scale, the result of which may be to test the truth of 
opinion on many of the important questions, which relate to the 
health of mankind. It is the duty of the members of the pro- 
fession, as the best judges from their studies and habits, to 
stand by and see that the experiments are not made in vain. 
The followers of Brown made one of these great experiments 
on the influence, which excessive use of stimulants has upon 
the body in a state of disease. ‘The disciples of Graham are 
engaged in determining what influence a certain mode of living 
will have upon human life and health. ‘The Thompsonians 
and the Watsonians, on the one hand, seem to be commissioned 
to inquire, like some modern experimenters on living animals, 
what amount of violence to its natural condition the human 
body is capable of enduring, without being destroyed ; whilst 
the Rain-water doctors and the Homeeopathists, on the other, are 
engaged in a more agreeable and philosophical experiment, by 
which they are to show how far nature, without interference 
from art, may be trusted to carry the system safely through 
disease to health. In this way, in other departments of human 
knowledge as well as medicine, thousands are doing the drudg- 
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ery of science, and gathering materials for its advancement. 
Buindly but perseveringly they do their great work in darkness ; 
as the insects of the coral reefs, while their purpose is simply 
to provide dwellings for themselves, are laying the foundations 
for islands and continents, on which nobler animals are to 
rear the habitations of man and the temples of God. 

It is by such a process of experiment on a smaller scale, 
that obvious revolutions in medicine have been brought about. 
The change in modern practice to a less active interference 
with powerful and perturbating and debilitating agents, and a 
greater reliance upon the efforts of nature, is obvious to all, 
and is due to the gradual influence, which the observation of 
judicious men on ‘the effects of remedies, as used in various 
ways by others as well as themselves, has had on their views 
of the powers of those remedies. What further changes may 
be wrought by the same process, it is impossible to foresee. 
The experiments are going on, and on an increasing scale, and 
we must stand by to avail ourselves of the results, though we 
dare not make them ourselves ; but where we shall land from 
this sea of uncertainty remains to be determined. It is impos- 
sible that a man of cautious and at the same time liberal spirit, 
should see around him such contradictory schemes of treating 
diseases, all claiming the same success, and proving that 
success by the same statements, without having moments of 
doubt and despondency. When he sees one practitioner 
plying his subjects with lobelia, capsicum, hot baths, and 
sweatings, for all diseases ; another for the same maladies, and 
with as little discrimination, boasting of drawing barrels of 
blood and administering pounds of calomel; another con- 
fining his remedies to leeches and gum water ; another confid- 
ing formidable diseases to the decillionth of a grain of articles, 
of which a child might swallow many grains without apprecia- 
ble effect ; it is difficult to resist the conclusion, that diseases are 
less obviously influenced, either for better or for worse, in the 
laws of their progress, by agents to whose effects they are sub- 
jected during their course, than mankind have generally sup- 
posed. 

We mean to imply by this remark, not that remedies can 
produce no effects on disease, but that our power of producing 
such effects is much less than has been supposed. The medi- 
cal profession have been reproached with the ill success, which 
has attended their long continued efforts for the discovery of 
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remedies. ‘They confess the imperfect condition of their art. 
Urged by the natural desire of finding a more certain way, the 
sick and their friends seek out in every direction for those out 
of the profession, who at least promise more, and who create 
a livelier faith in their own power of relieving disease and 
averting death. ‘The statement we have made would seem to 
show, that the search is found ineffectual; since of the new 
methods none survive long, and the physician in the main re- 
tains the confidence of mankind for one generation after anoth- 
er. We infer, therefore, that his success is upon the whole the 
greatest, and that the state of the medical art, though it may 
be a subject of regret, is not one of reproach. Its condition 
probably grows out of the necessary condition of humanity. 
The expectation that great discoveries can and will be made in 
medicine, by which diseases will be cured and life lengthened, 
assumes what is not proved, that the laws of life admit of the 
exertion of any great influence on the progress and termination 
of disease. The rate of human mortality, the length of life, 
and the length and severity of disease, when examined on a 
large scale, seem to be governed by very definite laws. And 
we have reason to believe that it is part of the intention of 
Providence, that we should not have it in our power, by direct 
interference, to make any great impression upon them. We 
are confirmed in the justness of this conclusion by the fact, 
now well established, that certain other causes, gradually ope- 
rating on the system, do essentially modify the law of mortali- 
ty, and the amount and severity of diseases. We refer to the 
influence of food, clothing, air, exercise, cleanliness, &c. on 
health and length of life. Now, since we can ascertain the ef- 
fect of these agents with certainty, we have reason to believe, 
did the different modes of practice produce great and decided 
results, we should be as well able to detect these results. 

Let us not be supposed by this statement to wish to throw 
doubt on the value or importance of the profession. ‘Though 
the medical art may not vary the mortality of disease, or increase 
the average length of life, as much as we could hope, it does a 
vast deal by shortening the duration, alleviating the sufferings, 
and relieving the anxieties of sickness ; and indirectly, by the 
knowledge of the laws and causes of disease which has been ac- 
cumulated, it promotes both health and life, by improving the 
habits and modes of living of mankind. No one can witness the 
intense, zealous, and indefatigable spirit of investigation, which 
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now actuates the profession in every part of the world, and the 
laborious and benevolent efforts in which they are constantly en- 
gaged, without feeling for them a deep respect as a body of 
scientific men, and a sure reliance, that to their unwearied efforts 
in the cause will be finally awarded all that success in discover- 
ing the most successful methods of treating disease, which the 
nature of man renders possible. 
J. W. 








CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romantic. Trans- 
lated, with Notes. By J. G. Locxnart, Esq. A new Edi- 
tion, revised. With an Introductory Essay on the Origin, An- 
tiquity, Character, and Influence of the Ancient Ballads of 
Spain: and an Analytical Account, with Specimens, of the Ro- 
mance of the Cid. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1842. 


Tuis is the first American edition of a work, originally pub- 
lished many years since in England, and is reprinted from the 
second English edition, which is one of the most sumptuous spe- 
cimens of book-making, which has ever proceeded from the Lon- 
don press. The American publisher, without attempting to re- 
produce the splendor of his prototype, has given us a volume 
which deserves emphatic commendation for its neatness, good 
taste, and every way respectable appearance. The literary 
merit of the work, we need hardly say to our readers, is of a 
very high order. It forms one of those rare cases, in which 
the original productions have gained, rather than lost, by being 
transmuted intoa foreign tongue. Mr. Hallam, in his excellent 
work on the literature of Europe, remarks that the ‘ Spanish 
ballads are known to our public, but generally with inconceiva- 
ble advantage, by the very fine and animated translations of Mr. 
Lockhart.” How far Mr. Lockhart has departed from the proper 
function of a translator, and assumed that of an imitator and para- 
phraser, how many of his versions are, strictly speaking, cen- 
toes, made up of two or three fragments with the chasms filled up 
by his own inventive genius, we are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the originals to be able to pronounce. From those better 
instructed than ourselves we learn, that he is justly obnoxious to 
some of these charges, which will be judged with more or less of 
severity, as the critic has more the love of the antiquary than the 
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taste of a scholar. Judging of them merely as poems, we pro- 
fess our obligations to him for a volume of spirited and admira- 
ble poetry, rare in its kind and excellent in its quality. His own 
additions and embellishments, if any there be, are like Michael 
Angelo’s restorations of the mutilated statues of antiquity, not to 
be distinguished from the original body. He does not deface the 
simplicity of the native ballad by the tawdry and affected phrase- 
ology of modern courts and drawingrooms. The ballads are 
fifty-three in number, embracing a considerable variety of charac- 
ter and subject, though mostly, as was to be expected, on themes 
of love and war. It is either the blast of the hero’s trumpet, or 
the sound of the lover’s lute that breathes through them. Many 
of them, and some of the best, are founded upon the life and 
fortunes of the Cid. The reader will trace some resemblances, 
but many points of contrast, between the ballads and those of 
England ; and it would be an interesting subject to trace these 
effects to their sources in the difference in religion, political insti- 
tutions, and climate between the two countries. ‘The Southern 
muse is more impassioned, more melancholy, more dreamy, with 
greater depth of feeling and stronger religious sensibility ; the 
Northern, more joyous, more frolicsome, with more of animal 
spirits and rough vigor. Where every poem is a gem it is hard 
to make selections ; but we have been particularly pleased with the 
grace and spirit of ‘‘ The Cid’s Wedding,” the picturesque vigor 
of “ The Bull-fight of Gazul,” the simplicity and truth of feeling 
of ** Zara’s Ear-ring,” the descriptive richness and touching close 
of “ The Bridal of Andalla,” the plaintive beauty of ‘“* The La- 
mentations for Celin,” and the overpowering pathos of ‘ Count 
Alarcos and the Infanta Solisa.”’ 

The American edition, besides the contents of the English, 
contains an essay on the origin, character, antiquity, and in- 
fluence of the ancient ballads of Spain, from the 14th No. of the 
Edinburgh Review, written apparently by one entirely master 
of the subject; an analytical account of the Romance of the 
Cid, with translated specimens from the Penny Magazine, and a 
Bibliographical list, prepared for this edition, of the ~books con- 
taining the original ballads, and of works pertaining to the sub- 
ject. 





The Cambridge Miscellany of Mathematics, Physics, and As- 


tronomy. Edited by Benzamin Peirce, A.M. No. I. James 
Munroe & Co. 


Ir is a source of general satisfaction, that a magazine of 
this character has been started in Cambridge. There is, per- 
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haps, no better sign of life, in any department of science, or 
letters, than the publishing of a good journal. But the sign 
cannot be given, if the public will not come generously forward 
with a hearty response. Prof. Peirce says, —‘‘ The observer, 
who withdraws from all society, in order to devote his nights to 
watching the stars, is enervated by his loss of sleep, and unfitted 
for the labors of the day. He cannot live two lives; and if he 
works while others sleep, he must sleep while others work. 
While he sustains science, science must sustain him.” This is 
equally true in other directions. If the learned gentlemen at 
Cambridge are ready to undertake the Jabor involved in a pub- 
lication like this, the labor is their full share of the business, the 
rest belongs to the public; and if they desire, and even require, 
— if we may take the language of some of our newspapers as 
good authority, —some such evidence of actual existence and 
industry from the Mathematical and Astronomical department, 
they must be ready with their subscriptions, and relieve the 
conductors of the journal, at least, of all anxiety on the score 
of expense. Instead of the seventy or eighty subscribers ob- 
tained after a six months’ appeal, Boston alone (whe- 
ther it read the book or not) for the sake of science should 
send in, at the fewest, five hundred names. 

But the book will be read. A certain proportion of each 
number will probably be beyond the acquirements of all but 
a very few of the subscribers; but if future numbers shall be 
formed upon the model of the present, a fair proportion will 
also be generally interesting and instructive. The first half of 
the present Number is devoted to solutions of mathematical 
questions, and is of course Cimmerian darkness to nearly all 
who may chance to open the book; but the remaining half is, 
for the most part, within the grasp of any intelligent reader. 
The article on the distances of the fixed stars communicates 
astonishing results of observations made at European observa- 
tories. In an early Number of the Quarterly Review it was 
stated, that by the observations of Dr. Brinkley upon a particu- 
lar star, the a Lyra, its parallax had been found, and its distance 
consequently ascertained, which was given as twenty billions of 
miles. By Dr. Herschel the diameter of the same star was 
calculated, with no doubt some near approach to accuracy, — at 
least we should say so, were not the result almost beyond be- 
lief, — and found to be three thousand times greater than that 
of the sun! — A body, that is, which would spread out its solid 
mass to almost three-fourths the size of our solar system ; and of 
the vastness of that extent a homely illustration of Ferguson 
conveys a lively idea, when he says, that a cannon ball, taking 
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its speed at the rate of nearly five hundred miles an hour, would 
be two centuries in travelling from the Sun to Saturn. Yet 
what is this, after all, to the single fact stated by the elder Her- 
schel, that in a single field of his telescope he has counted 
eighty thousand stars, or, compared with what now appears to 
be an established part of sidereal astronomy, that our solar sys- 
tem, with all the visible heavens, constitutes but a single neb- 
ula, or group of worlds, bearing somewhet the proportion to 
what the largest telescopes reveal of the universe, that our 
solar system does to the rest of our nebula. 

The star a Lyre, mentioned above, has been since measured, 
Prof. Peirce says, by Struve, and found to correspond to a dis- 
tance, of 771,400 times the distance of the earth from the sun, 
which last distance is ninety-five millions of miles. ‘This, he 
remarks, is the greatest distance that has ever been measured, 
and light would not travel it (going with the velocity of 
192,500 miles in a second) in less than 12 years. Bessel, he 
tells us, has measured the distance of another star; and “ from 
a series of observations, unparalleled in their accuracy, and 
in the success with which all instrumental errors have been 
eliminated, has determined the parallax of 61 Cygni to be 
03482, corresponding to a distance of 592,200 times the 
earth’s mean distance from the sun; and this distance would 
be travelled by light in about 9} years.” 

The other articles are on “‘ American Astronomical and Mag- 
netic Observers,” ‘‘On Meteors,” ‘ On Varieties of Climate,” 
“On the Barometer,” by the Editor; “‘On the Internal Equi- 
librium and Motion of Bodies,” an elaborate paper by Profes- 
sor Lovering: and ‘‘ On the Southern Continent,” an article by 
Lieut, Davis, of the Navy. 





A Course of Lectures on the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem 
Church, as Revealed in the Theological Writings of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg ; delivered in the City of New York during 
the Winter of 1840-41. By B. F. Barrert, Pastor of 
the First Society of the New Jerusalem Church in New 
York. N. York: 1842. 


Tuts volume, we dare say, will prove a very useful work to 
those who either already receive, or are desirous to make an 
attempt upon the doctrines of Swedenborg. In his preface Mr. 
Barrett gives fair warning, that he shall use no delicacy in 
dealing with the opinions of those who differ from him, and 
cannot see their way clear to admit the claims of the divine 
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Baron. He keeps his word; and we can by no means approve 
of his theological manners. Nor do we believe he would ap- 
prove of ours, much as he likes and commends plain speaking, 
were we to make him our model in this respect. He would not 
take it well, we are sure, were we to charge him, for instance, 
with writing nonsense, and blasphemy, — nonsense, because we 
cannot understand what he writes, and blasphemy, because he at- 
tributes to a man divine power, upon the most frivolous occa- 
sions ; — and we intend to do neither the one nor the other. 
Yet he scruples not to ejaculate “Horrid Blasphemy !!” 
when speaking of the opinions of a living eminent writer con- 
cerning inspiration, —a writer not more remarkable for his 
power to illustrate Christianity by his genius, than for the power 
of Christianity over his own life; and with whom the charge 
agrees as well as with Pascal, or Priestley. He should know 
better than to apply such language to any sincere utterance of 
theological opinion. As various as the mind is, will creeds 
be; and nowhere can there be blasphemy, nor can it be charg- 
ed, ‘where there is an honest purpose. 

Too many pages of the Examiner have already been devoted 
to the doctrine and the character of Swedenborg, to allow of 
any prolonged notice of the present volume. 


Introduction to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets. De- 
signed principally for the use of Young Persons at School 
and College. By Henry Netson Coteripes, M. A. Part I. 
Containing, I. General Introduction. Il. Homer. Boston: 
James Munroe and Company. 1842. 


Ir is to be deeply regretted that Mr. Coleridge has been pre- 
vented from completing his plan. An introduction to the oth- 
er branches of Greek Literature, particularly the drama, writ- 
ten with the elegance and scholarly spirit shown in this little 
work, would be an invaluable addition to the critical literature 
of the English language. 

Mr. Munroe deserves the thanks of the literary community, 
for republishing, in so neat a form, this most excellent little 
book. Some years since, it was printed in Philadelphia, but so 
printed as to discredit the character of the press of that city. 
Besides the general deformity of the volume, the correctness of 
the text was utterly disregarded. Many gross blunders were 
left uncorrected in the English; but the Greek quotations from 
Homer were so disguised, that the critical acumen of a Bockh, 
the great reader and expounder of all illegible and unintelligi- 
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ble things in Greek, would have been overmatched in attempt- 
ing to make out these passages. It is, therefore, a great pleas- 
ure to see so handsome and correct an edition, as this of Mr. 
Munroe’s, of a favorite book, from an American press. 

Mr. Coleridge’s Introduction lays down the general princi- 
ples of criticism, with great beauty of language and appropri- 
ateness of illustration. In the remainder of the book, he brings 
together, in lucid order, the results of modern inquiries upon 
the disputed Homeric Questions, and states them with judicial 
impartiality. He points out, in a style becoming the scholar, 
whose tastes have been unfolded by a loving study of the great 
ancients, the unapproachable beauties of the Homeric poems. 
The classic eloquence and temperate enthusiasm of his dis- 
course cannot fail to attract the reader of Homer, and to awaken 
in his mind a new sense of the wonderful truth, variety, and 
vigor of sentiment, and of the copiousness, felicity, harmony, 
and graphic power of diction, which mark the song of the 
blind old man ‘‘ who dwelt in rocky Chios.” 

We hope all American readers of Homer will study, in con- 
nexion with him, this litthe work. Not only school and col- 
lege students, but the mature scholar will find delight and in- 
struction in its pages. 





Domestic Worship. By W. H. Furness, Pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia. Second Edition. Phila- 
delphia: James Kay & Brother. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 
1842. 


Turs best book of devotional forms that has issued from our 
own denomination — we know none of a higher character in 
any—we are happy to greet in anewedition. It is hand- 
somely printed, and, which in a work of this kind is very impor- 
tant, with a large type. We hope it is furnished at such a price 
as to place it easily within the reach of all, of even the humblest 
means, as no household should be without it. 





Lecture on the Education of the Laboring Classes. By Tueo- 


DORE PARKER. 


Written with the usual ability and eloquence of the learned 
author. It is reprinted for wider circulation from the volume 
of lectures before the “‘ Institutes of Education.” 
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1. Second Annual Report of the Directors of the Maine Insane 
Hospital. December, 1841. Augusta: 1841. 

2. Insanity and Insane Asylums. By Epwarp Jarvis, M. D. 

Louisville, Ky. 1841. 


From the united reports contained in this pamphlet, — of the 
Directors to the Legislature, of the ‘Treasurer, and of the Su- 
perintendent, Dr. Ray, we learn that the Maine Hospital for the 
Insane is in a very flourishing condition. The Report of the 
Superintendent is such a document as would be expected from 
that gentleman, in its literary character; and, as far as we are 
competent to judge, in its professional, also — full, as it seems 
to us, of the most valuable suggestions, set forth in a clear and 
popular form, on the philosophy of Insanity, and of its treatment. 
It is quite important to a right understanding of a subject, about 
which a good deal of superstition and erroneous notion still 
prevails, that such an essay should be widely distributed among 
the people. ‘The State, in trust, sends abroad a large edition. 


Mary Howitt’s Juvenile Books. 7 vols. 18mo. James Munroe 
& Co. Boston: 1842. 


Mary Howitt, we apprehend, will hereafter, and very long, 
rank as a classic with young readers, and we do no more than 
justice in noticing this first uniform edition of her tales. It is 
an edition worthy of the writer, and creditable to the publish- 
ers. The seven volumes are Vales in Prose, Tales in Verse, 
Sketches of Natural History, Strive and Tiirive, Hope on! 
Hope Ever! Sowing and Reaping, Who shall be Greatest? 
The character of these is already known to most juvenile, and 
many older readers; for they are not designed for children 
alone. The last four are parts of the series still in process of 
publication, as ‘‘ Tales for the People and their Children.” To 
this series Mary Howitt has contributed more than any one, 
and has just added another, Which is the Wiser? which we 
hope will be added to this edition, especially as it is superior to 
some of its predecessors, if indeed, it be not the best of all. 


1. Our National Legislature. A Discourse delivered before the 
First Parish in Cambridge, on the day of the Annual Fast, 
Thursday, April 7th, 1842. By Wituiam Newett, Pas- 
tor of the First Church in Cambridge. Cambridge: John 
Owen. 


2. A Discourse on the State of the Country, delivered in the 
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First Church in Medford, on the Annual Fast, April 7th, 
1842. By Ca.es Sretson. Boston: James Munroe and 
Company. 1842. 


We have received these excellent discourses at the last mo- 
ment. We cannot speak of them in the terms they deserve; 
and can only record an expression of the great satisfaction with 
which we have hastily read them —satisfaction, especially, 
with the bold and manly tone in which each utters his honest con- 
victions on the subject of great national evils. Mr. Newell finds 
his subject in the fallen character of our national Legislature ; 
Mr. Stetson, in commercial embarrassments, a decline of 
public and private integrity, and the crowning sin and evil of 
slavery. From the last head of his discourse we take a few 
passages. 


“These men, [the slaveholders of the South,] who seem to represent 
nothing but themselves and their ‘peculiar institutions,— who are 
never heard to speak of anything as important, save ‘the interests of the 
South,’ — have contrived to govern the. country by the aid of Northern 
men, bound to them by party arrangements. They have enjoyed 
nearly all the important offices at the disposal of the government at 
home and abroad. Thirteen out of the last fifteen diplomatic appoint- 
ments were given, I think, to slaveholders ; and the greater part of the 
officers of the Navy are from the same class; though the whole South 
does not probably furnish seamen enough to man a single ship of war. 
In the General Government their influence has been put forth in a 
steady resistance to every measure, which seemed likely to promote 
the interests or reward the industry of free laborers. 

“Tt is, I think, about thirty years since a true-hearted representative 
in Congress from this State, almost with a spirit of prophecy, spoke of 
the encroaching arrogance of these people, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber, as follows. ‘If my constituents are destined to become hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to men, who know nothing about their in- 
terests and care nothing about them, I am free from the great trans- 
gression. * * * * If, in common with their countrymen, my chil- 
dren are hereafter to be slaves, to yoke in with negroes chained to the 
car of a Southern master, they shall at least have this consolation in 
their sufferings ; they shall be able to say, “ our father was innocent of 
these chains.” ’ * 

“ And these men, ‘who know nothing about our interests and care 
nothing about them,’ have to this day been suffered to go on encroach- 
ing upon our rights and interests to an extent, in comparison with 
which the oppressions of Great Britain, that drove our fathers to revo- 
lution and independence, were trifles of no moment. The natural right 





* I quote from memory, from a speech of Josiah Quincy, in the House 
of Representatives of the United States, which I have not seen for more 
than twenty years. 
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of sending petitions to the government, — always enjoyed by the most 
abject slaves of oriental despotism, — is insolently denied. The foulest 
aspersions are cast upon those who present them; and our noblest rep- 
resentatives are impeached and censured for the rightful and constitu- 
tional expression of opinion. It is impossible not to see, in this domi- 
neering spirit, a determination to make the whole country subservient 
to the slaveholding power, — to make the press and the Post Office in- 
struments of its domination, and to destroy whatever remains of the 
liberty of speech and action. If the people of these free States are 
mean-spirited enough to bear all this much longer, they deserve noth- 
ing better than to ‘become hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
Southern masters.’ ” — pp. 17 - 19. 


The Works of Charles Follen. 5 vols. Boston: Hilliard, 
Gray & Co. 1842. 


We are able, in the present number of our Journal, to do 
nothing more than announce the publication of these volumes, 
the memorial of an excellent and lamented man; and seize the 
opportunity of saluting their appearance with the following 
lines, which have just been handed to us by a friend. 


THE CHURCH AT EAST LEXINGTON. 
A SONNET. 


Tue Fouiren Cuurca, — how beautiful it stands, 
Graceful and calm in that sequestered nook! 
How doth a blessing from its placid look 

Flow o’er the hamlet and its fertile lands! 

Fit Monument to him who placed it there; _ 
Whose soul, all truth, benignity, and grace, 
Beamed forth, in benedictions from a face, 

Where might and sweetness met in union rare. 

Oh Life of Love, too early quenched in death ! 

Yet, as that Fane, though crumbled to the ground, 
Would still survive in sacred influence round, 

So flows, and shall, from him a quickening breath. 

Death to the good man is but Life’s extension; 

Earth mourns his loss ; heaven joys in his ascension. 





ERRATUM. 


Page 156, Note, for 1840 read 1841. 

















